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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sir Edward Grey’s speech to the deputation on the 
Congo atrocities differed only in emphasis from the 
remarks of Lord Ripon at the Lord Mayor’s banquet. 
If King Leopold is not as indifferent to what others 
think as apparently he is callous to the cruelties 
perpetrated on Congolese natives, the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s warning will not be without its effect. Three 
courses are open—constitutional action by Belgium, 
intervention by Europe and independent action by 
Great Britain. If the Belgians do nothing, then Eng- 
land may sound the Powers, and should they be un- 
willing to put the necessary pressure on the King, 
England will have to show that she cannot continue 
indefinitely to recognise the present scandalous state 
of things. Precisely what Great Britain can do the 
Foreign Secretary did not suggest. We can hardly 
send an expedition to the Congo, and if the public opinion 
of Europe does not induce the King to adopt sweeping 
reforms, the moral suasion of Great Britain, it is to be 
feared, will accomplish little. 


At a dinner given to him at Montreal on Wednesday, 
Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of Finance and 
perhaps the strongest man in the Dominion Ministry, 
made a very important statement of policy. Tariff 
revision was to be the great constructive work of his 
Government; the problem was so to arrange a 
tariff as reasonably to encourage the industrial classes 
without unfairly burdening the farmers of the West. 
Therefore a moderate tariff would be arranged. 
Preference to British goods—‘‘ a great factor in the 


upbuilding of Canada’s position in the Empire and the 


_ world’’—would be adhered to. A system of preference 


would also be attempted in favour of those countries 
which were willing to meet Canada in commercial 
exchange half way. Thus Mr. Fielding has sketched 
a real tariff policy, eminently a statesmanlike concep- 
tion. This speech adds significantly to the importance 
of next year’s Colonial Conference. 


Mr. Root is not content with his exploits in South 
America but draws cut his campaign at home. ’t has 
been evident for some time to anyone who has studied 
American reviews that the Americans are alarmed at 
the Old World absorbing so much of the commerce of 
the southern half of the New. Mr. Root is opening 
the ball by a re-statement of the Monroe doctrine. He 
has at all events found something new to say on that 
well-worn theme. We do not mean that there is any 
novelty in his exposition of the doctrine, but it is a 
new experience to find an American politician recog- 
nising the part played by England in the business. Of 
course the truth is that the lion’s share was Canning’s 
and that the American President took part slowly and 
with reluctance. 


The improvement in Russian domestic affairs seems 
to be well established. M. Stolypin has not only suc- 
ceeded in repressing the extreme parties but in per- 
suading the nation at large that he is serious in his 
intention of pushing forward the reforms which have 
been promised by the Government. The electoral cam- 
paign in view of the elections for the coming Douma is 
being carried on with vigour by all the various parties ; 
and the disputes that have arisen between them and 
the Government as to the precise legal status al- 
lowed them are no more serious than our own party 
politics. To what extent the Government are in- 


fluencing the elections is not agreed; the Minis- 
terial papers deny that it is influencing them at all ; 
and the Holy Synod has instructed the clergy to keep 
from politics. 


If the Constitutional Democrats are 
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sagacious enough, and restrain the pedantry of their | 
theories as to parliamentarism, they may do their | 


country real good by co-operation with M. Stolypin in 
his practical measures on real constitutional lines. 


M. Clemenceau is good at parliamentary fence, so 


Government plan was affirmed. The Bill proposes 
compulsory medical inspection of elementary school- 
children—a very right and sensible thing. We are 
very glad Lord Lansdowne declined to support 


_ Lord Belper’s amendment to make inspection voluntary 


it is not surprising that he easily disposed of M. de | 
Villaine; but we must say we are surprised that so | 
little curiosity exists in this country as to the mysterious | 


** military convention” with France. It is at all events 
incredible that the Prime Minister of France does not 
know whether or not such an instrument really exists. 
In logic M. Clemenceau’s reply was no answer at all. 
Vague talk about ‘‘ endorsing the liberal utterances of 
M. Briand” may mean little or nothing. At present 
the prospects of religious peace are not encouraging, 
M. Clemenceau is not, like Combes, a contemptible 
fanatic, but a witty journalist of the ‘‘ ever-decrying ” 
type. M. de Villaine hit one nail on the head when he 
indicated the danger to a country of entrusting its 
destiny to a man who made a mock of everything 


People are fond of saying that the German Emperor 
was born in the wrong century—that he should have 
lived in days of crusade and chivalry. But there 
might be more in it if they declared he was born 
in the wrong country. Who can doubt that he 
would with his splendid emotions have made a perfect 


Emperor of the French? The German press this week, 


again has been full of his personal sentiments and 
conversation. He had a long talk with the Bavarian 
poet, Dr. Ludvig Ganghofer, after the state performance 
at the Munich Court Theatre, and this has somehow 
found its way into print — possibly through Dr. 
Ganghofer being journalist as well as poet. Optimism, 
fiery rather than breezy, runs through the conversation ; 
above all the Emperor insists on the importance of 
trusting all men till you prove they are not to be trusted. 
He quoted with approval from one of Dr. Ganghofer’s 
works—‘‘ Who ever is mistrustful commits an injustice 
towards others and harms himself”. It sounds rather 
like some transcendentalism of Emerson reduced to 
platitude. 


Lord Harris in the City on Tuesday gave an account 
of the Chinese labour problem remarkably discrepant 
from Mr. Churchill’s in the House of Commons. 
He denies that the particular form of vice revealed 
by the ‘ Confidential report” of Mr. Bucknill is 
general. Hospital doctors have, so far as he is 
aware, discovered only one case and that was two 
years ago. Against independent witnesses relied upon 
by Lord Harris we have the evidence—not taken 
on oath as he is informed—supplied to the 
Government by Mr. Bucknill. Lord Harris had 
an effective answer to the critics who assert that 
white labour is being displaced by Chinese. Skilled 
artisans engaged to construct works in connexion with 
new stamps are now seeking employment. One 
reason why they are not readily taken on is the uncer- 
tainty created by the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Until the Government make their intentions 
clear and restore confidence, the mine managers are not 
prepared to start new enterprises, and whilst they hold 
their hand skilled artisans must suffer. 


The Lords are sticking manfully to the Education 
Bill, though not much of the Bill is sticking ; certainly 
no one can reproach them this time with treating an 
important measure in a cursory manner. Report 
stage is not to be taken until Thursday, the 2gth inst. 
Further important changes in the Bill have been made. 
The clause creating a Welsh Council of education has 
been struck out. Then the Government proposed that 
county councils should be compelled to devolve certain 
of their educational duties on local representative 
bodies. Lord Belper, expressing the view of the 
County Councils’ Association, got the House to drop 
the representative element except where the local com- 
mittee was to be allowed to spend money on its own 
account. The amendment was important, for it will 
keep in educational work a number of most useful men 
and women who would not go through the bother of 
a local election. In one thing it is well that the 


instead of compulsory. 


There are, of course, a number of weak-kneed Church. 
men who are all for compromise with the Government. 
Compromise and bargain is such people’s whole con- 
ception of statesmanship and conduct. It also sums 
up the idea of faith of many of them. When others 
have done the work and the fighting, these people 
are always ready to take advantage of it, and come 
forward with proposals for conference and com- 
promise, and so without risk or toil win for them- 
selves the credit of large-mindedness and generosity. 
But the Church and all who care for religious education 
will take note that these people have done absolutely 
nothing to ward off the attack that has been 
made. These peace-at-any-price gentlemen went ona 
deputation to the Primate on Thursday. His answer 
was not unsatisfactory: showing that the Lords’ 
amendments, especially those prompted by the Bishops, 
were in essence developments of the Government’s own 
proposals. The Archbishop showed no inclination to 
abandon his position. He realises what some of his 
hearers did not, that honest Churchmen care about this 
matter. 


We must agree with Lord Crewe that there is some- 
thing a little unreal—it is almost stagey—in asking for 
a Union Jack to be flown over every elementary school by 
way of a lesson in patriotism. There is no harm in the 
idea, but patriotism is more than bunting. Lord 
Monkswell’s jest—afterwards elaborated by Lord Crewe 
—that the children could learn nothing from a flag 
flying during school hours, when they could not see it, 
is easily met by flying it out of school hours. The 
children would then see it while they were playing. 


Like the Land Tenure Bill and the Plural Voting Bill, 
the Town Tenants Bill for Ireland seems to have for its 
object to introduce peddling alterations into the law for 
the sake of annoying people whom Ministerialists do 
not like. Who can think of such legislation as anything 
but farcical when the genesis of it is considered? On 
the second reading of the Town Tenants Bill Mr. Bryce 
declined to admit any clause introducing compensation 
for disturbance : he ‘‘ dissociated himself entirely from 
the principle of compensation for disturbance”. Yet in 
Committee a clause embodying this principle was 
inserted by the Nationalists, and Mr. Bryce accepted it 
with a feeble explanation that the clause as altered in 
Committee was not precisely that which was in the Bill 
as originally drawn. 


This is the Government’s attitude in the Trades 
Disputes Bill over again ; but it is almost more shifty 
than in that classical instance. The Town Tenants 
Bill was originally a private member’s Bill, and it was 
taken over by the Government after the debate upon it 
on the assumption that it was to continue a private 
member’s Bill, and therefore without the strength of the 
Opposition being concentrated on it. Then the Govern- 
ment came to the rescue; Mr. Bryce making the 
above-mentioned declaration against compensation for 
disturbance. When Mr. Balfour objects to this pro- 
cedure, he is told that the Government is restoring 
private members’ rights which were suppressed when he 
was in office. What it really means is that the Irish 
party have compelled the Government to take over a 
measure which it condemns. If it is the triumph 
of the private member, it is the humiliation of the 
Government. 


Were old-age pensions not a serious subject, the 
comedy of the deputation to the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be amusing. 
Everything is all right now for ‘‘as soon as time and 
money permit” the matter is to be dealt with. As Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith have 
approved of a pension for everybody without ‘‘in- 
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quisitorial inquiry” after sixty-five, the annual cost 
will only be 2 24,000,000 a year. They keep as a pro- 
found secret their method of raising the money. We 
suppose Liberal economies are to work this miracle ; 
and a nice little capital will be saved by about the time 
of the next elections. Or it may not be so remote 
as this: Mr. Asquith considers the question is one of 
“extreme urgency”. It may be all over and settled 
therefore by about the next Budget; so we shall not 
have long to wait. We share the satisfaction of the 
National Committee for the promotion of Old Age 
Pensions in contemplating so speedy a fulfilment of 
dreams ; but in the vernacular of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s countrymen and Mr. Asquith’s consti- 
tuents, we hae oor doots. 


The Prime Minister, with Mr. Burns this time, 
received another deputation on Thursday, on the 
problem of infant mortality. This will have to be 
thought of as factory and sanitary legislation had to be 
thought of, not only because it is awful that so much 
human life should be sacrificed through ignorance, or 
neglect, or deliberate intention, but because it means 
degeneration and dwindling national power. There 
are many difficulties of legislation, but there is a group 
of measures which seem indicated by the nature of the 
case, such as prohibiting work by women about to be 
mothers, infant insurance, the supply of pure milk, 
artificial foods, and above all that of housing and pure 
air. Graver still is the profound ignorance of parents, 
and very often, as Mr. Burns said, their spending on 
beer what they should spend on their infants. 


Rival schemes for dealing with the Port of London 
will have to wait at least another year before they know 
their fate. This is what Mr. Lloyd-George’s announce- 
ment meant when he told a party of representative 
shipping men on Tuesday that he should take a year 
yet to make up his mind. By a coincidence the adver- | 
tisement of an intended application to Parliament next 
session for powers to appoint a port authority appeared 
the same day. Mr. Lloyd-George mentioned the case 
of Rotterdam and other continental ports which are 
“‘year by year clipping off a little of the trade of 
London and the municipal subsidies which enable them 
to do this”. When he advised his hearers not to close 
their minds against the suggestion of municipal sup- 
port it was a fair hint that his thoughts are not running 
in the direction of increasing the powers of the dock 
companies. They will have to take this for their answer 
in the meantime if they intended to force his hand by the 
proposed Bill. 


We notice that the Liberal press goes quite out of 
its way to mention that Mr. Bonar Law’s speech at 
Oxford the other evening was in no wise ‘‘ important ”. 
Perhaps not ; but this would not alter the plain fact 
that it was uncommonly clever and bright. The plat- 
form wit, even the wit, be it whispered, of some of 
the greatest leaders, is often of a somewhat used-up 
quality. Lord Rosebery is of course always lively, 
even original, but then he is not in politics. Mr. Bonar 
Law makes a quite good point about the Plural Voting 
Bill—it is the abandonment surely of the principle that 
taxation and representation go together, a principle 
even older than the Liberal party itself, indeed older 
than most of our constitution. We rather like the 
idea, too, of ‘‘ Bannermandering” as Mr. Bonar Law 
describes it. But the whole of this unimportant speech 
was worth hearing and is even worth reading. 


Mr. Haldane has the unshaken faith in class lectures 
of a Scotsman who ought to have been a professor in 
his native country. He is going to make all such things 
as the South African contract scandals impossible in 
future by sending officers to school to Mr. Sidney Webb 
and Mr. Mackinder to hear them give lectures. This 
is what is politely called supplying the army with 
brains, governing it on commercial principles, intro- 
ducing a new régime and so on. In the next war when 
it is insinuated to an officer that he should pass mouldy 

y or ‘‘screws” for a consideration, he will pull out 


an old notebook of Mr. Webb’s or Mr. Mackinder’s 


lectures, which he has carefully brought with him, and 
anxiously search out if there is anything in these autho- 
rities to forbid such atransaction. Mr. Haldane’s own 
‘* Pathway to Reality” would surely be a suitable text- 
book. At any rate we can congratulate the London 
School of Economics on the fine advertisement it 
has got. 


There has been a great deal of giggling during the 
week over the discovery of an Irish M.P. that Mr. 
Haldane had ordered a series of sofas for the War Office. 
But when he was questioned about them in the House 
it turned out there were only two. One of these was 
for a lady typist. Possibly this lady’s duty is to type- 
write Mr. Haldane’s great speeches? If so, it is small 
wonder she needs a sofa to rest upon after her task. 


It is more than likely that at Huddersfield between 
the Liberal and the Labour candidate the Unionist 
will get in. Sir Joseph Crosland won the seat in 1893 
outright, though he lost it again in 1895 to Sir J. T. 
Woodhouse, whose appointment on the Railway Com- 
mission causes the present vacancy. But the fight 
between Liberalism and Labour is the most significant 
point of the contest. It shows the world strikingly how 
they love one another. What a pity for the sake of its 
effect that the Master of Elibank cannot stand for 
Liberalism at Huddersfield. There would be a royal 
fight then. 


There is a good story going about that Mr. Hooper 
returned to England in a vessel laden with remainders. 
We should hardly be surprised if that were true. Mr. 
Hooper’s view apparently has long been that anything 
American will serve a gullible British public. In keep- 
ing with the latest American methods of Printing 
House Square are the reports abroad as to the means 
by which the ‘‘Times” Book Club is endeavouring 
to circumvent the reactionary publisher who would 
stop the ‘‘ Times” from giving an eager public the 
blessing of new books at or under cost price. Export 
orders have begun to expand in a way calculated to 
rouse suspicion, and the publishers have refused to 
supply several agents who could not satisfy them as to 
destination. Marked copies of one book sold for 
export to a big firm were found within a few hours 
after delivery on the Book Club shelves. 


That publishers and authors are a narrow-minded 
lot of people, incapable of managing their own affairs, 
is probably by this time the profound conviction of 
Printing House Square. When, however, the ‘‘ Times ” 
Book Club approaches authors with a request that they 
should take advantage of their agreement to buy 
books for the Club, we can only conclude that it 
regards authors as both fools and tricksters. Sir 
Conan Doyle has not hesitated to expose an action of 
the Club which ought for ever to make relations with 
its present conductors impossible for the publishers. 
If Sir Conan Doyle has the usual agreement with 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, the Club offers to buy from him 
direct ‘‘ 1,950 copies as 1800” on the usual trade terms, 
provided the books can be delivered at once. On the 
strength of this munificent invitation it was no doubt 
anticipated that Sir Conan Doyle would promptly 
calculate his royalties on the transaction, and turn 
himself into a bookselling intermediary, incur odium 
with all decent people and flout elementary considera- 
tions of loyalty for the sake of a scheme which in the 
end must result to his own material disadvantage. 
We almost wonder the ‘‘ Times” did not offer him a 
commission. 


Lord Rosebery at the Scottish History Society in 
Edinburgh asked two interesting questions. Where 
did Scott get his material for his romances of the High- 
lands before 1745; and is the wave of sentiment for 
the Jacobite yet exhausted? In a conversation with a 
scholar he asked ‘‘ Had not enough been done for the 
Jacobites of the 18th century?” and the answer was, 
perhaps to the eye of reason, but to the eye of sym- 
pathy we can never do enough for the Jacobites. Lord 
Rosebery knows his countrymen and he believes there 
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is a strong undying interest and sympathy with the 
Jacobites. But he suggests the clearing up of the 
Highland era before 1745. Possibly however it is more 
interesting in Scott than it would be in the actual records 
if they exist. It is romance that lives in the heart 
not history ; and both the Jacobite and the Highland 
traditions depend for their perennial attraction not on 
the facts but on the fiction. 


In the realm of pure intellect and literature com- 
bined Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s name is the first but 
one in English. He seems to have made the same 
impression on his contemporaries in intellect and art 
that he makes to-day on people of understanding. 
All-subtilising intellect ’—this seems the right descrip- 
tion of Coleridge’s: that intellect had not of course the 
breadth and it had nothing of the force of Shake- 
speare’s, but for choiceness, for the sense of rarity, 
there seems to have been nothing equal to it in our 
history. We are glad, then, to see that there is a 
movement to buy Coleridge’s cottage at Nether Stowey 
in Somerset and preserve it for the nation. A com- 
mittee has been formed to carry out the scheme and 
amongst the officers are Lord Lytton, chairman, and 
Professor Knight honorary secretary. 


The cottage which the Committee propose to buy is, 
we imagine, the one which Poole found for Coleridge 
who somehow managed—largely through the liberality 
of his friends—to pay a rent of about two and sixpence 
a week for it. The princely Cottle offered as much as 
thirty guineas for one or two of the longer works which 
Coleridge wrote whilst in Somerset. But Cottle went 
further; he actually paid thirty guineas for the 
‘* Lyrical Ballads” in which Wordsworth complacently 
suffered Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” to appear. 
An intelligent press damned the whole volume, and 
Wordsworth was no doubt quite right in assuming 
that Coleridge’s poems contributed substantially to the 
failure. When we think of these things we feel sure of 
this at least—literary criticism and taste have not 
deteriorated since those egregious days; they have not 
deteriorated, because it is impossible to imagine ignor- 
ance vaster than that which despised Coleridge’s two 
or three glorious poems in ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads”. 


Would anybody still be interested in ‘‘ Kirke White's 
Remains ” if Byron had not written a fine requiem on 
the death of their author? At any rate, he is 
remembered by some, as acentenary celebration held 
in due form proves. Half - centenarians would be 
just the persons to hold it, for they were the earnest 
youths, not as the fastidious cultured youths of -to-day, 
who in their teens honoured and read Kirke White, 
Hervey’s ‘‘ Meditations among the Tombs ” or Young’s 
‘*Night Thoughts” with equal admiration. And did 
not the fiery Camille Desmoulins at his execution 
desire to recapture the raptures of Hervey and 
Young? And so the British youth of half a century 
ago thrilled with 


‘* Where are the heroes of the ages past ? 
All to the grave gone down: 
And on their fallen fanes, 
Exulting, mocking at the pride of man 
Sits grim forgetfulness ” 


and never doubted but that Kirke White was a poet. 
And after all it is not every butcher’s boy who leaves 
**Remains ”. 


Evidently, whether we read them or not, we are not 
to be allowed to forget our poets. Tom Moore is in the 
same celebrative gallery as Coleridge and Kirke White 
this week. At Devizes to-day a Keltic cross is to be 
unveiled in commemoration of him, and quite a repre- 
sentative Irish gathering, including the distinguished 
Scotchman Mr. Bryce, will take place. Mr. Long, as 
a Wiltshireman, should be present too. Moore was 
true Irish, and his countrymen show good feeling in 
wishing to keep his memory green. What can be said 
about his songs? This at any rate—they run very 
smoothly. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE 
“CONFIDENTIAL REPORT”. 


HE debate on the morals of the Chinese coolies in 
the Transvaal compounds has recoiled with dis- 
astrous effects upon the heads of Messrs. Lehmann, 
Mackarness, and the Government of which they are 
the professed supporters. That the Colonial Office 
should have employed Mr. Bucknill to examine the 
evidence and write a confidential report on the alleged 
malpractices of the Chinese labourers in the mines was 
a very proper step. But that the Colonial Office, 
having refused with equal propriety to lay the report 
upon the table, should invite a member of Parliament 
on the ministerial side of the House, who has made 
himself notorious by his fanatical intolerance on the 
question, to come and read the document, to make 
from it what extracts he chose, and to communicate 
those extracts to such of his parliamentary colleagues 
as he thought fit, is a procedure which must fill all 
those who care for the public service with disgust 
and alarm. All belief in the good faith and honourable 
secrecy of Government, offices must henceforth cease. 
For of what avail will it be to mark a document “ con- 
fidential”, if it is to be shown to a hot-headed and 
rancorous partisan, with a perfunctory admonition from 
the secretary of the Secretary of State that he is not in- 
deed to show it to the press, effectually counteracted by 
permission to show it to friends as hot-headed and 
rancorous as himself? It is an old joke that if you 
really want a story put about the town, you have only 
to impart it to half a dozen picked acquaintances under 
the solemn seal of confidence. And this is exactly 
what happened. Mr. Mackarness did not trot off with 
his sheaf of spicy excerpts to Fleet Street. Not he! 
His journalistic experience has taught him a trick 
worth two of that. What he did was to take Messrs. 
Lehmann, Mason and others aside into the cosy recesses 
of the lobby or the smoking-room, and there to pour 
into their horrified but not unwilling ears the dirty 
details of his treasure trove. Amore certain method of 
circulating ‘‘le secret de Polichinelle” can hardly be 
imagined. Are Lord Elgin and Mr. Churchill so 
ignorant of the world as not to know that at least a 
third of the present House of Commons write for the 
press, and that of the other two-thirds quite half 
are in constant communication with its represen- 
tatives? The only breach of official confidence hitherto 
recognised as legitimate is for a Minister of State to 
communicate with his predecessor, a step which is 
justified by obviousreasons. The ex-Minister may be, 
wholly or partially, responsible for the subject-matter 
of the secret report: at all events an attempt may be 
made, sooner or later, to hold him responsible. It is 
therefore quite in accord with the generous traditions 
of English public life for a Minister to show his pre- 
decessor a confidential report concerning his depart- 
ment. Noharm has arisen from this practice, because 
an ex-Minister is a responsible person, who may be in 
office again, and who duly values official reserve. If 
Lord Elgin had sent a copy of Mr. Bucknill’s report to 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, he would have acted agreeably 
to official etiquette and to the ordinary notions of 
honour. Mr. Churchill, uncomfortably conscious how 
badly he and his chief have behaved, now pretends that 
there was no time to send Mr. Lyttelton a copy of the 
report before the debate was pressed upon them. 
Debate or no debate, Mr. Lyttelton ought to have had 
a copy of the report as soon as a clerk could type it. 
The controversy about Chinese labour has been raging 
for over a year: the report concerned Mr. Lyttelton’s 
administration ; and in common fairness he ought to 
have had a copy at once. But that whilst the report 


was withheld from Mr. Lyttelton—there being appa- . 


rently no time or no typewriters in the Colonial Office, 
for even members of the Cabinet had to thumb the filthy 
original—Mr. Mackarness should be admitted with his 
pencil and notebook to pick out his plums from the 
porridge of obscenity, is little short of a grave public 
scandal. His Majesty’s Government is not the organ 
of a party, but of the nation. The Cabinet is merely 
the executive committee of the House of Commons, 
which represents the majority of the country. What 
one member of Parliament is allowed to read, all 
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members of Parliament ought to be allowed to read. 
Who is to answer for the fairness or the accuracy of 
Mr. Mackarness’ extracts ? 

Of the vice, which is alleged against the Chinese 
coolies on the Rand, and which is ‘‘non nominandum 
inter Christianos”, it is not necessary or possible to 
say anything. It is one which is generally prevalent, 
as all students of morals are aware, amongst the 
African and Asiatic races. Indeed Mr. Churchill ad- 
mitted that the Kaffir boys were quite as obnoxious to 
the charge as the Chinese coolies. Therefore the 
indictment of Messrs. Lehmann Mackarness and Co. is 
directed quite as much against Kaffir as against Chinese 
labour. In short, the attack means the proscription of 
all coloured labour. We must leave the newly enfran- 
chised colony of the Transvaal to deal with this difficult 
problem as it thinks best. A few words remain to be said 
about the patent insincerity, the detestable hypocrisy 
of those members of Parliament who have used this 
unnameable subject as a weapon of party warfare. 
The sudden change of the line of attack is quite enough 
for our purpose. The opposition to Chinese labour first 
moved in a totally different line. During the general 
election, and at the opening of the new Parliament, the 
Chinese coolie was represented as a stout hearty fellow, 
who was being driven to work in chains, and whose 
grievance was that he was not allowed to trade and 
settle in the colony which imported him. The regu- 
lations confining the Chinese workman to the compounds 
and restricting him from commercial and social relations 
with our colonists were denounced as “‘ servile condi- 
tions”. No objection, it was freely announced, would 
be taken to Chinese labour if these degrading restric- 
tions were removed. Here is a fine fellow, it was said, 
a potential British citizen: strike the gyves from off his 
wrists, and we will welcome him to the British Empire 
with open arms! Is that the song to-day? Are 
Messrs. Lehmann Mackarness Mason & Co. still 
willing to embrace the Chinaman with open arms as a 
new British citizen? Are they still eager to abolish the 
compounds and distribute the Chinese labourer amongst 
our South African citizens? On the contrary, they 
now turn from him with loathing, as a monster of 
depravity, whose mere presence taints the air, and 
pollutes the population amongst whom he is permitted 
to live under regulations. One thing therefore we 
have gained from the debate, the admission namely 
that the restrictions of the Chinese labour ordinance, 
so far from being slavery, are fully justified. In truth, 
we hear little or nothing about slavery now, for the 
good reason that the blatant, impudent lie has been 
detected, and nobody has any further use for an 
exposed lie. Still, the poor Chinaman had to be 
exploited somehow, and as he could be utilised no 
longer as a slave, the brilliant idea occurred to Mr. 
Mackarness and his friends to utilise him as a moral 
leper, as a beast in human shape, utterly unfit to work, 
even in the bowels of the earth, for employers ruled by 
British law. ‘‘ Whatever you may think of him, to us 
the Chinaman is a human being”, we remember one 
of the Mackarness gang saying to us with all the 
unctuous rectitude of the Pharisee. Do they hold this 
language now? To-day the Chinese coolies are 
vermin to be hunted from British soil. There is some- 
thing intensely repulsive in this exploitation of the very 
real wants and capacities and frailties of human beings 
for the sham and paltry purposes of party. The 
Opposition to Chinese labour on the Rand may be 
divided into two categories. The Labour party 
oppose Chinese labour, not because it is Chinese, 
still less because it is enslaved or immoral, but because 
it is coloured and cheap. They would oppose Kaffir or 
Indian labour with equal ardour. Their one political 
principle being the employment of white labourers at 
exorbitant wages, any colony or any industry which 
cannot afford to employ whites on those terms must 
perish. That is an intelligible and honest opposition. 
It is not wise or even reasonable, as it would consign to 
waste and desolation some of the fairest and richest 
portions of God’s earth. But we respect these opponents, 
who, if they are selfish to the point of silliness, at 
least do not cant, and have some better motive for 
their conduct than ‘‘ envy hatred and malice”. Apart 
from the Labour members, the Radicals oppose Chinese 


labour from an insensate desire to wreck the Wit- 
watersrand mines, which have made the fortunes of a 
class that unfortunately (from a political point 
of view) contains a large proportion of German 
Jews. Political conduct based on such motives 
is not likely to be scrupulous or consistent in 
its methods. That is why these gentry first appear 
as the champions of the Chinese, and next as their 
denouncers. That the mines, besides supplying incomes 
to foreign capitalists, also supply the commerce of the 
whole world with gold of which it stands absolutely in 
need, is a fact which does not seem to be dreamed of in 
the philosophy of certain Radicals. It is comforting to 
learn from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he at 
least does not regard the production of gold as a 
wicked trade, which should only be tolerated if its 
business arrangements can be made to square with the 
electioneering claptrap of the Radical party. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR AGRICULTURE. 


agricultural committee of the Tariff Commis- 
sion have just issued their report. It is the out 
come of 33 meetings during which 147 expert wit- 
nesses were examined and 2,103 replies to inquiry-form~ 
considered. The members of the committee were all 
especially qualified for their work, and they have pro- 
duced a report that cannot be dismissed by our omniscient 
Ministry with the usual careless grace. There is much 
in the report that appeals to the taskmasters of the 
Government and still more that is likely to convince 
the electors. We used to be told that the cost of 
saving English agriculture was greater than the nation 
would pay, and that Mr. Chamberlain could not devise 
a scheme of duties which would please the farmer, the 
colonist and the urban workman. Probably the 
Ministry may not find it more difficult to ‘‘ climb 
down ” at the demand of the agricultural labourer than 
‘it did when other kinds of labourers presented their 
request. For the gist of the report is a demand that 
the English farmer and labourer should at least have 
the same chance to acquire a stake in the country that 
was conceded by all parties to his Irish fellow ; but it 
means more than a temporary monetary subsidy in its 

final form. 

Can anything save British agriculture? The com- 
missioners say that its future is by no means hopeless 
since its malady is not due, as scoffers have said, solely 
to its loss of excessive protection. The ignorance 
displayed by our Cobdenite friends about the real as 
opposed to the conventional facts of England’s social 
history in the nineteenth century would be ludicrous, if it 
had not such fatal results upon the happiness of others. 
The Commission on Agriculture had the advantage of 
the wide reading and scientific investigations of Mr. 
W. A. S. Hewins and they were thus able to examine 
the history of English agriculture free from false 
historical theories and helped by comparisons between 
conditions in England and abroad. The evidence was 
uniformly given with an intelligent appreciation of 
the situation, and is not a parrot-like repetition of im- 
possible demands. The picture painted by men who 
know is one of almost unrelieved gloom. Before 
the repeal of the Corn-laws we grew nearly 90 per 
cent. of the wheat we needed. With a larger popu- 
lation we now grow 10°6 per cent. The area 
of our corn crops has declined nearly 40 per cent. 
in thirty years, and the area under green crops has 
declined one-sixth. We need not follow out the story 
as to home-fed meats and dairy produce ; apparently 
the only thing foreigners cannot successfully compete 
in is milk—thanks perhaps to our splendid system of 
inspection. The repeal of the Corn-laws had one 
result: if it did not bring the working-man a cheap 
loaf it gave him a foreign one, and just about the time 
that the inrush of American wheat forced the price 
down there was a fall in the value of silver which 
affected agriculture more than any other industry. 
Then we have seen the unprecedented rise in local and 
imperial taxation: even improved transport conditions 
have told against the English farmer and in favour of 
his better organised foreign competitor, and to crown 
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all, while the latter was helped by tariffs and Govern- 
ment experts, the Board of Agriculture had not the 
power even when it had the will to help. No other 
country has suffered in the matter of agriculture to an 
equal extent, and yet no country more needs a steady 
and safe supply of food than our island. 

We are afraid our Cobdenite friends will be dis- 
appointed in this report and its recommendations. 
They have expected that the latter would be such that 
they could raise once more the cry of the dear loaf— 
apparently it is the only argument they have against 
the federation of an empire and the safety of a nation’s 
food. The change in the fiscal policy that the com- 
missioners recommend is not a high protectionist tariff. 
‘If a fiscal change is to be made it can only be effec- 
tive”, they say, ‘‘if combined with measures dealing 
with transport, the enlargement of the powers of the 
Board of Agriculture and local taxation”. They are 
also of opinion that the position of the industry 
generally would be improved if means could be found 
to create further facilities for land purchase in the 
United Kingdom. The commissioners have carefully 
considered the various proposals by which it has been 
sought to restore prosperity to agriculture. They 
considered the question from a national point of view, not 
as some expected as partisans. They declare that to give 
agriculture the old prices would involve protective 
duties higher than could be recommended. The farmer 
must look to science for help, and he has a right to 
encouragement and sympathy from the Government. 
The rate of duty recommended is the 3d. per cwt. im- 
posed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Even colonial 
wheat is to pay that duty, while foreign wheat pays 6d. 
per cwt. Foreign flour similarly is taxed at a higher 
rate than grain. Small duties are proposed on other 
kinds of grain and upon various food-stuffs, dairy 
produce, garden produce, potatoes, &c., mainly for the 
purpose of offering a preference in these cases to the 
colonies. Although it is not proposed to admit Canadian 
store cattle on different terms from those at present in 
force, it is allowed that the importation of dead meat 
may be the subject of bargaining with the various 
colonies. The general level of duties proposed is about 
5 per cent. and in very few cases is a 10 per cent. limit 
exceeded. In short the commissioners have made it 
quite clear that they do not hold a brief for a few 
grasping landlords and shiftless tenants. It is recog- 
nised that the farmer by himself can do very little towards 
his own regeneration, but once let him feel that Govern- 
ment will and can help him if he makes an effort to exert 
himself and the problem is half solved. 

The report contains some very pertinent remarks 
about the crushing burden of local and Imperial taxa- 
tion on agricultural land. Let us clear our minds of 
cant upon this matter. Even the Liberals dare not 
seriously oppose the extension of the Agricultural Rates 
Act for another term. They could not prove that the 
landlord pocketed the rebate in the shape of increased 
rent, especially when the tenant himself denied it. An 
abatement of one half the tax gave the farmer a 
chance to realise his position, but the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1896 recommended that the extent of the 
abatement should be three-fourths. The Tariff Com- 
mission seems to favour some such rate, the deficit 
being made good from Imperial funds, but they limit 
such Imperial contribution only to the lowest point at 
which the pressure of local rates secures local interest 
in expenditure. It is hoped that State advice and 
decreased taxation will interest the farmer once more 
in his craft. He may desire to buy his holding, and in 
this connexion the commissioners recommend that 
‘*The Purchase of Land (England and Wales) Bill” of 
Mr. Jesse Collings, already approved of by a depart- 
mental committee, should be passed into law. Put 
briefly, the Bill extends to England and Wales the last 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Act. It assists the farmer to 
acquire his farm at a fair rate by easy payments, and 
most important of all it authorises the Board of Agri- 
culture to acquire any land they may deem suitable 
for small holdings, and erect upon them cottages. 
Nine-tenths of the cost may be advanced to the 
would-be purchaser, and in suitable cases the whole 


cost may be paid down. We believe that some- | 


thing in this direction should be done, but we do 


ae ee all the commission’s conclusions under this 
ead. 

The commission had a twofold duty—to suggest plans 
for the saving of British agriculture and to consider 
how we might give a preference to agricultural colonies 
without injuring either the British farmer or the 
artisan. For once we will assume that Cobdenite 
economics are true and that under the new scheme the 
whole duty will be paid by the consumer. The differ- 
ence will be the addition of one-sixth of a penny to 
the price of the quartern loaf which even now fluc- 
tuates to the extent of 1d. according to the towns 
taken. Is anything to be gained by adhering to such 
economics? Besides it is a well-known fact that the 
price of bread never rises to the full amount when the 
price of flour increases. And these objectors forget that 
there are thousands of acres in Canada only waiting 
for the word of the British nation to bear wheat ina 
twenty-fold crop. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN PROXIES. 


HE contest between the London and North- 
Western Railway directors and the body of 
shareholders known as the London and North-Western 
Railway Committee of Shareholders, has had for one 
of its results a law case which is of considerable 
general interest. It is not necessary to go into par- 
ticulars as to the merits of the dispute in question ; 
they do not affect the matter which the Court has had 
to decide. Put shortly, the point is whether the 
directors of any company, who disapprove of a policy 
pressed upon them by a body of shareholders, are 
entitled to spend the money of the company itself in 
canvassing and obtaining the proxies of shareholders 
to defend their own position. The London and North- 
Western directors sent out proxy papers to some 
thirty thousand shareholders, in which the names of 
Lord Stalbridge, Mr. John Pares Bickersteth, and Mr. 
Charles Napier Lawrence were inserted as the proposed 
proxies. They also sent circulars and letters explain- 
ing the objects of the committee, and giving reasons 
why the shareholders should vote against such policy 
which was to be brought before a shareholders’ meet- 
ing about to be held in August 1905. The committee 
of shareholders, believing that the directors had no 
right thus to influence voters, nor to spend the com- 
pany’s money and use the company’s staff for this 
purpose, in July of 1905 brought an action for an 
injunction to restrain the directors. This action was 
tried before Mr. Justice Warrington, and he granted 
the injunction. Against this decision the directors of 
the London and North-Western Company appealed, 
and the Court of Appeal has this week reversed it; 
so that as the matter now stands the law is that what 
the directors in this case have done directors of other 
companies may do, as the decision is quite general, and 
does not turn on any private Act of Parliament under 
which the company carries on its business. 

The essential point of the committee’s contention is 
that ina matter which must be decided by a meeting 
of shareholders the directors have no right to employ 
the company’s administrative resources in influencing 
the body of shareholders previous to the meeting. It 
is possible that they may make ex-parte statements, or 
even make misrepresentations by means of their can- 
vassers, and use unfair influence which may prevent 
the matters in dispute ever being really and fairly 
considered on their merits at the shareholders’ meet- 
ing. Now this was the view taken in a case decided by 
Mr. Justice Kay in 1886—Studdert v. Grosvenor. He 
gave a very strongly worded judgment, in which he 
said that what the directors in that case had done, 
which was very like what the London and North- 
Western directors have done, was ‘‘ an improper mode 
of proceeding ; and that they had no right to employ 
the funds of the company to get into their own hands 
the majority of voting power”. When the London 
and North-Western Committee of Shareholders went 
before Mr. Justice Warrington, it was this case by 
which he felt himself bound to give his decision in 
favour of the committee. It would appear that 
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though he was not actually bound by Studdert v. 
Grosvenor, as it was not a decision by a higher 
authority than himself, but by a judge of first instance 
like himself, he felt he must pay it deference. He at 
any rate did not hold such a strong opinion as 
Mr. Justice Kay ; and though he granted the injunction 
he suspended its operation pending an appeal ; the 
directors undertaking that if they spent any money in 
the meantime on similar objects they would return it, if 
the decision of the Court of Appeal should also be 
against them. As the Court of Appeal is in their favour 
they are spared this unpleasant incident in their 
directorial duties, and have also the gratifying assurance 
of a unanimous court of three judges that they were 
not merely right in what they did, but that it was in 
fact their duty to do it. 

This is not merely a technical construction of the 
sections of any Act of Parliament, but quite inde- 
pendently of that a broad general view on grounds 
of common sense or practical and proper business 
expediency ; though possibly, if the case goes to 
the House of Lords, the committee’s stand may be 
taken on the meaning of certain sections which have 
not yet received due attention in any of the Courts. 
It is the more highly interesting to the public, therefore, 
that the Judges have regarded the matter just as any 
plain business man would regard it. Is one view or 
the other, the one taken by Mr. Justice Kay, or that 


taken by the Court of Appeal, the more businesslike ‘ 


and reasonable ; and which would shareholders natur- 
ally expect their directors to follow? But it shows the 
real difficulty of the question that, approaching it from 
the same standpoint, the opinions of Mr. Justice Kay 
and the Court of Appeal should be diametrically 
opposed. Is it possible that laymen also, business 
men interested in companies as shareholders or directors, 
should be of different opinions? We believe it is. 
Some business men on having the question put have 
said why of course directors, believing a certain course 
is opposed to the interests of the company, are bound 
to advise and persuade the shareholders of this and get 
them to vote against it. 
pany and they are entitled therefore to use its resources 
against what they consider would be injurious to it; and 
it follows they should be indemnified if they have to spend 
money ; and this is just what Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams says. Onthe other hand there are directors who 
say: Weare both directors of companies and share- 
holders in companies, and we hold that directors use their 
powers wrongly when they use their influence and the 
confidence which shareholders in general have in them, 
or they would not be directors, to prejudice a par- 
ticular policy which ought to be settled in a share- 
holders’ meeting attended by the general body of share- 
holders. It is really taking advantage of the apathy 
and ignorance of the general body of shareholders, to 
stifle the opinions of an intelligent and critical section 
who are not willing that the directors should manage 
everything without being inconvenienced by a dis- 
sentient opinion. This view we think has not generally 
been favoured by business men. It leaves out of 
account that there may be dissentient shareholders 
who are not honest, but are simply wreckers. They 
may canvass, and circularise, and spend money in gain- 
ing proxies for nefarious purposes ; and can it be said 
that the directors are to sit helplessly by while this 
is going on without doing anything to put the 
shareholders on their guard; or if they do must they 
do it at the peril of paying the expenses out of their 
own pocket? If Mr. Justice Kay’s view of the law is 
ultimately upheld, they could not be reimbursed even 
by a vote of indemnity of a general meeting. The 
Committee of Shareholders of the London and North- 
Western are a body of able experts who are honestly 
taking action for serious and honest interests and, as 
they believe, in the interests of the shareholders at 
large. They say, what chance have we of opposing 
any policy of the directors at all unless in the case of 
fraud, which of course is not in question as regards the 
London and North-Western directors? But who shall 
judge of their policy but the directors, who may be 
supposed to be their equals in knowledge and ability ? 
If they are not to shepherd their flock of thirty thousand 
shareholders, who mostly are not competent to form an 


They are acting for the com-, 


opinion themselves, then the directors will be voted 
down, and direction taken out of their hands by an 
active minority of shareholders whose views may have 
no greater authority in reason than their own. On 
the whole then we think the decision of the Court of 
Appeal is in the interests of shareholders in general. 


THE DYING FAUNA OF AN EMPIRE. 


WV, R. ASQUITH is convinced that in the interests 
* of the Empire there ought to be a larger gold 
reserve. After reading the new Blue-book on the ‘ Pre- 
servation of Wild Animals in Africa” one is not sure it 
may not be equally important for the Empire to have 
a larger game reserve. This view is not reached 
directly we open the new Blue-book on the preser- 
vation of game in Africa. Impatience is our first 
feeling. Why are many English blue-books and State 
papers—the typical.specimens—so badly done? Why 
have they as a rule no beginning, no end? These 
attributes are proper to time and space, but why 
attach them to a Government publication? Précis, we 
believe, is one of the subjects regularly set at some of 
the Civil Service examinations ; is this the reason why 
no attempt is made in a publication like this to gather 
up the threads of the argument and present a clear, 
succinct statement of the whole case for those who 
have not time to read nearly four hundred foolscap 
pages of matter, half of it utterly unessential, and 
most of the remainder consisting of details that ought 
to be put into those lumber-rooms of print, the appen- 
dices? Here is correspondence covering between 
ten and eleven years without index, without preface, 
without summary, without the slightest direction 
as to what the argument is all about save such 
as may be given by the title. No wonder Charles 
Lamb condemned King’s Printer publications as 
biblia abiblia, impostors in books’ clothing. And these 
things are in the main made up for and read by mem- 
bers of Parliament whose time surely is as crowded and 
useful as that of most other English people ! 

However, once we have misspent our hour or two in 
finding and losing and finding again our way through 
this ‘‘ mighty maze . . . without a plan”’, the result is 
very satisfactory. In the tangle of memoranda and 
enclosures and schedules and so forth we can in the end 
discover and seize the threads of a deeply interesting 
and important national matter. It is over ten years 
since Lord Salisbury suddenly awoke to the fact that 
a grand national possession was being ruthlessly 
squandered, the great game of the Empire. There- 
upon he wrote promptly to the chiet officials of 
the East Africa Protectorate and Uganda an in- 
cisive letter; and we are much mistaken if this 
letter, with its ring of indignation, was the work of 
clerk or secretary. It declared in a few words that 
‘the larger wild animals known as ‘ big game’”’ were 
being excessively destroyed by travellers and others in 
East Africa, and would completely disappear from the 
Protectorate in a few years unless some check was 
put on their wholesale slaughter. True, even in those 
days there was some restriction on the killing of 
the noble fauna of British Africa: there were certain 
licences, for instance one of #25, which had to be taken 
out by anyone who desired to kill game in the territory 
of the British East Africa Company, and a similar 
regulation existed in the British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate as to elephants. But these checks had done 
next to nothing to save the great game of all kinds 
from destruction. The native with his bow and 
poisoned arrow was the least formidable enemy of 
great game; it is doubtful whether any species was 
ever in danger of extinction through such a weapon. 
The danger really began when gunpowder and rifles 
were freely imported into Africa, and the sport of big- 
game shooting became fashionable among rich and irre- 
sponsible young Englishmen. To this class of course the 
licence was absolutely no check. Not all the great game 
hunters have been quite thoughtless and selfish in 
the pursuit of their pleasure: there have been honour- 
able exceptions no doubt : but we are bound to say that 
on the whole the English sportsman who has gone out 
to Africa with his pocket full of money, and his one idea 
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the excitement of the chase, has deservedillof the Empire. 
Much of the game has no doubt gone down, inevitably, 
before the settler and the spread of civilisation ; but 
vast numbers of animals have been killed in and out of 
season without the smallest service to the nation. We 
believe in sport, but it must be moderated by a full sense 
of responsibility. The mere insensate pursuit of horns 
and heads is quite abominable ; and we are sorry to say 
that many big-game parties have been organised by 
young men who in this matter have about as much 
sense of duty to their country as have the game they 
pursue. Their one idea has been to pile up a triumphant 
total of ‘‘kills”. This is a hard, distasteful thing to 
say, but it is impossible to read these records of whole- 
sale waste and selfishness without rage against the 
wanton culprits. They have erred largely through 
ignorance—yes, but is such ignorance quite pardonable 
in men who have had all the advantages of education ? 
We remember Stanley blazing out against this careless 
slaughter without check of the noble life of African plain 
andforest. Stanley was not exactly the kind of teacher 
of conduct an English gentleman need take lessons 
from ; but in this question he did a public service by his 
angry reproach. 

he old system of licences and regulations, then, 
served little or nothing to save the fauna of our African 
dominions. It was clear, years ago, to a German 
official, Major von Wissman, that, if the great game 
was to be economised, sanctuaries or reserves must be 
established. He accordingly set apart two great dis- 
tricts of German East Africa in which game was 
protected absolutely. This seems to have been the 
first really effective step towards sparing the fauna of 
Africa. The English authorities saw great obstacles 
against the establishment of such sanctuaries in out 
own territory, but happily we have followed the 
German example. There are now several large sanc- 
tuaries, such as the splendid ‘‘Southern Reserve” 
of British East Africa. The train passes along the 
whole length of this sanctuary, and it is worth 
travelling thousands of miles to see, if only from 
the window of a railway carriage, the great masses 
of noble game which to-day roam the district. It is 
a kind of Yellowstone Park, save that the precau- 
tions against poaching are not so complete here or in 
the other great game preserves as those in America. 
A larger staff and more generous help from the Treasury 
are greatly needed if these sanctuaries are to be made 
as inviolate as that of the United States. In 1905 and 
again this year the Secretary for the Colonies met depu- 
tations on the subject from the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Empire’s Fauna; but has much been done 
since Mr. Lyttelton expressed his sympathy with the 
movement last year? The Blue-book is not very 
encouraging in this. Lord Elgin has directed the 
Commissioner of Somaliland to discontinue the special 
licences for hunting in the reserves, and apparently the 
proposal of the society to extend the Hill Reserve there 
or to form a fresh reserve in the Gadabunsi Moun- 
tains is ‘‘under consideration”. This is some- 
thing, but we should like to hear of progress on a 
larger scale. Lord Curzon we believe is opposed to 
treating this question as one of financial gain and loss ; 
he prefers the more patriotic view that whether the 
policy of game preservation on a large scale pays the 
Government or not, it should be carried out as a duty 
to the Empire and to posterity. Frankly, we do not 
believe with some of the advocates of these reserves 
that the nation can make money out of the policy. To 
do the thing to real, lasting effect, the nation must 
make up its mind to spend more than it makes. 
America is nothing if not money making, yet even the 
Americans, when they found their wild fauna being 
destroyed, did not hesitate to spend money freely on 
what remained. They were too late to save the bison, 
but what they have done in saving many other wild 
animals, including the summer duck in peril of extinc- 
tion, Yellowstone, the grandest sanctuary in the world, 
testifies. It is a shame that we should have lagged 
behind America and Germany, even Norway. A 
large vote for game preservation in Africa would 
be popular in the country and in Parliament. Somali- 
land in particular deserves more protection. For many 
years it has been the unhappy hunting ground of those 


who care for nothing but trophies, to whom the grow. 
ing rarity or extinction of a species is matter of no 
concern provided they can satisfy their own greed. 
Swayne’s hartebeeste is in actual danger of extinction 
throughout the Protectorate. Clarke’s gazelle and the 
beira are also greatly diminished, thanks to tribesmen 
with rifles and selfish white hunters. And these animals 
are not known to exist outside Somaliland ! 

We wish that a game commissioner for the whole 
of our African preserves could be appointed with a large 
staff and a good round sum of money at his command. 
A man with the knowledge and right feeling of General 
Swayne, for instance, would do the work splendidly. 
A year ago General Swayne drew up a report on the 
fauna of Somaliland. His notes, deeply interesting, 
are printed in the Blue-book, and a kind of census of 
the animals now existing in the Protectorate. One 
reads it with mingled feelings of delight and exaspera- 
tion. Whilst some species are quickly and surely 
dying out, others so far j|have held their own. But 
every year almost the hunter gains some fresh advan- 
tage over his quarry. Of old he had to practise wood- 
craft. Then there was real sport. To-day, with his 
arms of precision, he need scarcely stalk the wild 
creature to get within range. If he is a good shot 
he is often near enough at a quarter of a mile from the 
game. Sport, in fact, is marksmanship, nothing more. 
We remember talking to the late Duke of Beaufort 
about what really constitutes sport with gun and hound, 
and he declared strongly that venerie was the thing. 
This is clearly General Swayne’s view too. If the 
average big-game hunter were of the same opinion, 
the African fauna would not be in the peril we find it 
to-day. 


THE CITY. 


A lanoves the general tone in the Stock Exchange 

has been distinctly better during the past week, 
more particularly so in the markets for the higher 
grade securities, aspasm of nervousness was evident 
on Tuesday consequent on the announcement that 
about £700,000 in gold had been engaged for export to 
Brazil. The margin between a bare sufficiency of gold 
and a short supply is so narrow at present that any 
adverse movement has a marked effect, but on the pre- 
sent occasion the influence of the operation was largely 
neutralised by the later news that the Bank of England 
was to receive gold from France, and as no change in 
the Bank-rate has been made the week ends with a 
fairly confident feeling that the year will end without 
recourse to a higher rate, although the optimists are 
hardly likely to be gratified by a reduction in the official 
minimum. 

The price of Consols improved to 87} at one time,. 
and there was some buying of Irish land stock, India: 
stock and Colonial Government securities, but quota- 
tions were not maintained, the closing prices being only 
slightly higher on balance. The revival of interest in the 
Home Railway market has continued and in some cases. 
prices are substantially higher—South-Western Ordi-- 
nary having advanced four points, Brighton Ordinary,. 
Chatham Arbitration Preference and Rhymney Deferred 
two, and smaller gains in other stocks. The American 
Railroad market has been variable, but although the 
public interest here does not appear to be very great 
except in certain special lines, the strength of the 
‘**bulls” in Wall Street is evidently quite enough 
to keep the ball rolling towards higher prices. 
Well-informed persons in New York are extremely 
bullish of Union Pacific Common, as it is stated that a 
very favourable development is pending in connexion 
with the long-expected ‘‘ melon-cutting’’: we have, 
however, seen excellent buying, quite apart from the 
regular stock-jobbing operations, by individuals who 
are paying for the stock bought. 
which has been quite largely purchased for investment 
purposes during the week is Canadian Pacific Common, 
the continued expansion in gross receipts keeping up 
in a most gratifying manner. The ‘‘boom” in 
Hudson Bay shares, which rose to 130 at one time, has 
also served to direct additional attention to Canadian 
Pacifics, as the enormous areas of fertile land held by both 
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companies must prove a source of great wealth as the 
colonisation of Western Canada proceeds. The ordi- 
nary shares of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
might be bought by those who can afford to ‘lock 
up” for a few years. A prominent dealer connected 
with the Grand Trunk market, whose opinion was 
asked on ihe subject, said that figures were not of 
much value in so far as they bear on the present position 
of the line—his immediate opinion was that the quota- 
tion for the shares would go lower. In that he was 
probably speaking by his book, but with the extensive 
knowledge he had of Canada and of the potentialities 
of the railway he was convinced that a handsome 
return would be made to the investor who is strong 
enough to disregard market fluctuations. 

The mining markets have been more active, attention 
having chiefly concentrated on copper shares and the 
gold companies engaged in developing the ancient 
alluvial deposits known as ‘‘deep leads” in Victoria. 
The companies operating in this Australian goldfield, 
and upon which interest is particularly centred at the 
moment, are Loddon Valleys, Victoria Deep Leads, and 
Charlotte Plains, the first named of which has received 
a most encouraging cablegram in regard to the test 
washings. We think that considerable activity will be 
shown in the shares of these companies and if the hard 
and continuous development work which has taken 
place at very great expense proves all that is believed 
by those responsible, these glacial deposits lying in 
submerged river beds will be one of the richest gold- 
fields in the world. South African shares have been 
dull, and the meeting of the Consolidated Goldfields 
Company, which used formerly to be one of the financial 
events of the year, appealing as it does to a body of 
shareholders 25,000 strong, passed off with hardly any 
display of interest. There has been a slight improve- 
ment in Chartered, arising from reports which are 
current as to the better state of the company’s adminis- 
tration, which has more than restored a balance between 
expenditure and revenue, and also in consequence of the 
knowledge that the negotiations which have been pro- 
ceeding for a considerable time past between a group of 
German bankers and the Chartered Company for the 
transmission of electric power from the Victoria Falls 
to the Witwatersrand, are likely to have an early and 
satisfactory completion. We understand that the engi- 
neers associated in the scheme are confident that the 
project can be successfully carried out and the mining 
groups are lending their assistance by making pro- 
visional contracts for the use of the power. As the 
German bankers are extremely wealthy and influential 
this part of the scheme is in good hands. 

Apropos of the motor show at Olympia, a group of 
Anglo-French capitalists have completed arrangements 
for the purchase of the Charron Company whose cars 
have hitherto been wholly French. The directorate and 
registered offices are to be transferred to London. The 
Charron car gained the Dustlessness prize of the Auto- 
mobile Club. Pressure of orders from Great Britain is 
the reason for the proposed transfer. New capital will 
be raised in order to extend the construction of high 
standard cars of smaller power than those hitherto con- 
structed by the company and particular attention is to be 
devoted to the armoured war-car branch of the works 
at Puteaux. 


INSURANCE: THE STAR LIFE. 


‘THE record of the Star Life Assurance Society for 

some years past has been one of diminishing pro- 
Sperity, with little or no prospect of substantial im- 
provement. This condition of affairs had become so 
obvious to the directors of the Star that they con- 
sidered it imperative to transfer the business to another 
company. The company finally selected was the United 
Kingdom Temperance Institution, and a resolution to 
sell the business to this office was carried by a large 
majority. The negotiations, however, came to an end 
and the directors of the Star appear to have changed 
their minds, and to be resisting the sale of the business 
on much better terms than those which they formerly 
approved. The action of the board has, however, gone 
far towards taking the matter out of their hands, and 
to object now to better terms than they advocated 


formerly is a course which they will find it extremely 
difficult to justify. 

The United Kingdom Temperance Institution offered 
the shareholder ia a share, together with one-tenth 
of the profits up to the date of transfer; which 


_ means that the price would work out at about £56 


per share. The Norwich Union Life Office, which is 
willing to take over the business, is prepared to pay 
465 for each share. By the arrangement with the 
United Kingdom Temperance the Star fund was to be 
kept separate, the expenses were fixed at 10 per cent. 
of the premiums received, and the participating policy- 
holders were to receive nine-tenths of the surplus. 
While it is likely that this would have resulted in a 
better bonus than the 1os. per cent. declared at the 
last valuation, there seemed no probability that it would 
yield a good return to the policyholders. The Norwich 
Union is prepared to guarantee a bonus at the rate of 
30s. per cent. per annum, which is nearly as much as 
the best bonus which the Star has ever declared, and 
is far better than the policyholders can expect if the 
Star continues to struggle on by itself. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising to learn 
that an organised movement supported by a large 
number of shareholders and qualified policyholders 
representing a great deal of share capital and assurance 
for big amounts, endeavoured to persuade the directors 
to negotiate with the Norwich Union, and, persuasion 
having failed, have taken the necessary steps for call- 
ing a meeting and compelling consideration of the sub- 
ject. The chairman of the Star was so emphatic about 
the difficulties of continuing the business as a separate 
company, and pointed out so lucidly its unattractive- 
ness to policyholders that the agent of a competing 
company need only produce the chairman’s speech in 
order to dissuade anyone from assuring in the Star. 


THE RETURN TO THE ROAD. 


‘ 


be the crowd of smart admirers of the shining spick 

and span machines at Olympia (Olympian serenity 
and motors !) is Laudator temporis acti too. Why he 
is there he does not quite know. What draws him to 
these infernal machines he cannot tell you. There is a 
sort of devilish fascination about them, he says. He 
cannot help looking at them as a man would look at the 
bright axe-edge that was going to relieve him of his 
head. He is not happy there; yet it is evident he is 
getting some enjoyment out of it. He has the fine old 
conservative satisfaction of finding one more proof that 
the world is going to the dogs. It shows that he has 
been right all along. 

‘*Paint, glitter, and pace”, he says. ‘* Modern 
society all over. Very smart, oh it’s very smart. 
Progress; yes. Just the same as in politics ; sweep 
away all old things; go ahead yourself to the hurt 
of everybody else ; raise a cloud of dust to hide what 
you are doing, and when with your noise and your 
stinks and your hurry you have driven all the old 
coachmen off, men who could drive and knew how a 
road ought to be used, turn round and curse them 
because they do not share your enthusiasm for pro- 
gress. Go faster? but suppose I don’t want to go 
faster? Get in more in the day? I don’t want to get 
any more in. Save time! what do any of these people 
here want to save time for? It is just because they 
have nothing to do with their time that they invent 
these infernal engines. Satan was quite ready for idle 
hands this time. And now being able to go thirty 
miles an hour instead of eight or ten, they will have 
more unoccupied time, which they will use to invent 
some still more devilish thing. You have made 
London a hell, and when you have made the country 
purgatory, you will be happy, I suppose. If you 
and your cars had to be at all, why could you not 
confine yourselves to manufacturing towns, black 
holes you could not make any worse than they 
were? Amid furnaces and belching chimneys, with 
men and women moving about like fiends and lost 
souls in the glare, you would have been quite in 
keeping. Your stench would have given these in- 
fernos just the one touch they wanted, the devil’s tradi- 
tional smell. What would Ruskin have said, if he had 
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seen one of you bursting down a country lane? Think 


| 


of the good old days ; think of a harvest-wain and team | 


coming leisurely along ; and put in its place a traction 
engine with three or four trucks behind. Improve the 
scene, don’t you? Think of the grand old coaching 
days. What would the whips of the ‘ Expresses’ the 
‘ Quicksilvers’ think of you? What would the gentle- 
men-coachmen of those days say ? and the jolly coach- 
ing innkeeper ?” 

But here we see at length a chance of coming in— 
our first chance. We have a great deal of affection for 
Laudator, and in a corner of our heart considerable 
sympathy with him. There is much good about every 
unreasonable lover of the past. He never harbours the 
worst sins. You will very seldom find him doing a 
mean or dirty trick. You may call him stupid if you 
will ; he is very often proved to be not half so stupid 
as the world thought him. Anyway he is a good 
fellow and to be humoured. It would be very un- 
kind to point out to him that we never knew him to 
take the slightest practical interest in coaching till now, 
and that we remember no instance of his preferring a 
coach to a train, when he had the chance; as in fact 
he had often enough. We have never known him go 
by coach to Brighton. But we should not think of 
reminding him of this. We want to soothe, not to 
score off him. 

We are not so sure the coaching men would look with 
such disfavour on motors. Remember, their quarrel 
was with the railways ; to which Laudator has grown 
accustomed. His conservatism is beginning to tell now 
in favour of railways. But to the coaching man they 
were the arch-enemy. It is railways that left the mail- 
route derelict and made the coaching-inn desolate. 
Now at length comes an avenger of the ruined coach. 
Already thousands who have been travelling by rail 
are beginning to travel by road. 
to the good old ways, surely. For short distances 
round big towns the road is likely, almost certain, 
to regain all its lost importance. And who knows 
what may happen with long distances in the future ? 
At present, it is true, only the rich go any long dis- 
tance by motor instead of by train. Even so, some- 
thing of the spirit of the old coaching days is already 
coming back. Many an inn that had seen good days 
and fell on evil times is beginning to revive; the old 
yard, once so busy with life, with the coming and 
going of the coaches, is beginning to hum with activity 
again ; and the pockets of *‘ mine host " begin to weigh 
much heavier. There have grown up already many 
established motor routes; and the inns on these are 
beginning to thrive exceedingly. The story of the 
old coaching-inn is being told over again exactly. 
Wayside inns, by the way so long in the unhappy 
sense, left stranded by the diversion of the traffic- 
stream to the line of the railway, hold their own 
easily with the ‘‘ station hotel” in the competition for 
motor custom. In fact they have a better chance, for 
a motorist prefers not to follow the railways. 

And it is great contentment to find that in most 
places the ancient inns of the coaching days have not 
died —they dwindled, but the railways did not kill them 
outright—so that they are there now, ready to reap the 
new harvest of the motor. It would have been sorrow 
indeed if the old inns that have had losses had not 
lingered to see these better days again. A very little 
thought brings home to one how much the motor must 
mean to these countryinns. Every long journey must be 
broken somewhere, and it will always be broken at an inn. 
And the whole party—chauffeur included—will take their 
luncheon or maybe tea there. Sometimes they may 
even put up for a night. Ora well-known inn—which 
practically means an ancient coaching-inn—is made the 
turning-point of a short drive; it will be chiefly by 
holiday-makers when an essential part of the pro- 
gramme is to stop there for lunch or it may even be 
for dinner. In every way the motor is new life to 
these old inns. And it will show itself in all sorts 
of pleasant ways. The old gardens will be all the 
brighter, the borders neater, the turf better trimmed. 
Weeds will not overgrow the path; nor gaunt worn- 
out fruit trees encumber the ground. Serving-man 
and boy and maid will all be smarter and cheerier for 
the new life in the place. And the children in the 


This is a return | 


' village will have something new to see. For it is stupid 


to say that there is nothing attractive in a motor 
party coming or going. A smart well-appointed motor 


| gliding up to the front, the ladies getting down, the 
| servants of the inn, possibly ‘*‘ mine host’”’ himself, 


coming out to meet them, all this is more than sug- 
gestive of the old days. The little stiris just the same 
thing as the excitement of a coach drawing up. And 
there is the same interest when the party goes. Nearly 
everyone turns out to see the start. To the village 
the attraction is immense. In fact, putting motor 
for coach, you have the old scene and just the old 
spirit again. Laudator will note delightedly that 
the swagger of the coachman—so essential a feature 
of all coaching scenes, to judge from stories and 
pictures—is faithfully reproduced. The chauffeur 
swaggers about quite as lordly as the most famous 
whip. Curiously enough, he often has something of a 
rolling gait too, the effect of his clothes. If the motor- 
horn had only a musical sound, the start would be 
perfect. 

And those in the car can certainly see and enjoy the 
country—sights scents and sounds—infinitely better 
than they could in a train. But it is not the right 
way to see it. True, to see the country rightly, to 
sympathise with it, you must walk. Yet we never 
heard that Laudator was a great walker. But you 
could see better riding or behind a pair of horses 
than you can motoring. Agreed again, but a large 
number—perhaps the larger number—of the journeys 
taken in motors would not be taken either on horse- 
back or in a carriage, if motors had not come, but in 
railway trains ; and where that is so the advantage is 
with the motor. To be honest, people have not used 
horses much for long distances for now many years. 
For short distances the equestrian’s is no doubt the 
better way in the country. 

Who knows but one day we may have a regular long- 
distance motor service? An established line from 
London to Land’s End and from London to Edinburgh? 
Then for the old inns will the golden days come back. 
Redeunt Saturnia regna does not sound a motoresque 
tag—yet it is not possible to doubt that the glories of the 
coaching days if they are not wholly legendary must 
return in full, should these long services come about. 
For trade and business purposes they could not, of 
course, compete with railways; but as pleasure-lines 
they seem not unlikely to do. It would open up a 
new and delightful form of holiday to thousands. It 
would be well worth while to devote a few days of the 
holiday to the journey in order to go by motor instead 
of by train. Nota soul would do it only once—unless 
he struck very bad weather—once he went that way, 
he would want to do it again. 

And to get back all the glories, why should we not 
again have our gentlemen-drivers ? Why should not 
my Lord take the ‘‘ Quicksilver” from the Cecil to 
the ‘“‘ Last Hotel in England”; or his Grace take the 
‘* Highflyer” to the Royal in Edinburgh? Our aristo- 
crats have shown a quite remarkable aptitude for motor 
mechanics; it is the kind of thing they have always 
loved. Happily they are and will always be, at heart, an 
outdoor race. Gentlemen-drivers would be a grand 
return to the old days, would they not, Laudator ? 

But Laudator has gone. Our eloquence has scared 
him. Perhaps he found himself being persuaded against 
his will, and edged off before we could rob him of his 
one pleasure in the show—further evidence that we are: 
all going to the dogs. 


“NOTHING USELESS IS OR LOW.” 
NX O pitted toad behind a stone 
4 But hoards some secret grace, 
The meanest slug with midnight gone 
Has left a silver trace. 


No dullest eyes, to beauty blind, 
Uplifted to the beast 
But prove some kin with angel-kind, 
Though lowliest and least. 
Ratex Hopcson- 
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MR. SHAW’S RODERICK HUDSON. 


WHEN an artist takes a theme which has already 
been taken by another and very different artist, 
comparison of the two works is sure to amuse us, and 
will probably, too, instruct us, helping us to realise the 
peculiarities of each man more clearly than before. 

One of Mr. Henry James’ earliest themes was a youth 
endowed with artistic genius, but not endowed with 
moral sense. Roderick Hudson, whom you doubtless 
remember—for who, having read the book, could forget 
him ?—went about “‘ using’ people quite unscrupu- 
lously, taking everything, giving nothing except his 
fascination, and caring not a jot how much distress he 
inflicted on the people around him. Louis Dubedat, 
the central figure of Mr. Shaw’s new play, is, essentially, 
just such another as Roderick Hudson. But Mr. 
Shaw is, essentially, not just such another as Mr. 
Henry James. Indeed I cannot imagine two minds, or 
two artistic methods, more divergent than the Shavian 
and the Jacobean. Mr. James must excuse my inven- 
tion of this adjective. To Mr. Shaw I need not 
apologise, for ‘‘Shavian” was invented by himself. 
He was the first to feel the need of that adjective. He 
has ever been conscious of himself as a peculiar, definite, 
detached force—a light that must not be hidden under 
a bushel. Mr. James, on the other hand, has never 
seemed to have that kind of self-consciousness (a word 
which I use in no derogatory sense). So far as he is 
conscious of self, he is eager only for self-effacement. 
He has used the ‘‘ first person singular’’ very often in 
his stories; but only because he can observe his 
characters the more closely by playing some subordinate 
part in their midst. He is devoted, passionately, to his 
art—the art of portraying men and women as he sees 
them. He never judges men and women. Or rather, 
he never pronounces judgment. No industrious and 
intuitive reader of his books can have failed to deduce 
that he has a very strong moral sense. He hates 
selfishness. Heloves honour—loves, indeed, a sense of 
honour so punctilious that its effects are apt to be rather 
exasperating to readers who are only averagely good. 
Buthe never lets his moral prejudices be prejudicial to his 
characters. He never tries to set in an unduly attrac- 
tive light the things that he loves, or to blacken the 
things that he hates. The hand of the artist in him is 
held tightly over the mouth of the preacher. In Mr. 
Shaw, the preacher is ever vocal. Not that the artist in 
him is weak or idle: he manfully tries that all the 
characters shall have fair play. The preacher dis- 
approves strongly of them, for the most part. They 
are all, with few exceptions, on the penitents’ bench. 
But the artist insists that they shall all have their say, 
and a respectful hearing. And the ratiocinator (who is 
even stronger than the preacher in Mr. Shaw, and 
stronger far than the artist) insists that they shall all, 
severally, score—to the greater glory of G. B. S. 

Louis Dubedat scores right and left. He is always 
scoring. He scores even under the shadow of death. 
And Mr. Shaw has, moreover, been as anxious to 
make his death-bed pathetic as was Dickens to 
make Little Nell’s. And, where Dickens failed, 
Mr. Shaw has succeeded. The pathos here is real. 
I defy you not to be touched by it, while it lasts. 
But I defy you, when it is over, to mourn. Even if 
the curtain fell on Dubedat’s dying breath, you 
would feel that his death was a good riddance. In 
point of fact, the curtain does not fall for some time. 
We hear the unemotional comments of the doctors, 
varied by the very emotional comments of one of 
them. I could feel that the audience did not like this. 
And, though I have not, at the moment of writing, 
read any of the criticisms, I am sure that Mr. Shaw 
has been more or less violently attacked for lack of 
taste. Certainly the scene was rather painful. But if 
it Was a true scene, what matter? And it zs true that 
doctors do not take death emotionally. The sentimental 
platitudes uttered by one of the doctors in this scene 
would not have been uttered by him in real life, for the 
sole benefit of his colleagues. In that respect, the 
Scene is untrue. But let no one suggest that these 
platitudes, absurd though they are, are not very like 
‘the kind of thing that would be said, at such a juncture, 
by a rather stupid layman. Clever people, in the midst 


| of great emotion, say nothing; for they know that 
| whatever they might say would be inadequate. Stupid 
people rush into speech, speech not one whit more 
ridiculous than this doctor’s. No, Mr. Shaw was not 
merely ‘‘ playing for a laugh”. He was trying to re- 
produce a thing that exists in life. And his error was 
but in forgetting that this man was a doctor addressing 
himself to his colleagues. There was no “error of 
taste’, such as, I am sure, he has been accused of. 
Nor was there an error of art. For, as I have said, 
we do not, after a moment, feel the slightest desire to 
mourn Dubedat. 

And yet we have never ceased to mourn Roderick 

Hudson. He was a selfish brute, but he cast his spell 
as surely over us readers as he did over all the 
characters in the book. We, too, would have gladly 
sacrificed ourselves to his convenience. We believed in 
his genius. Those few things that he wrought—the 
Adam, the Eve, the bust of his mother, and one or two 
others—were as real to us and as fine as though we had 
beheld them with our own eyes. And when Roderick 
Hudson died we thought of all those blocks of marble 
from which beauty would never spring now. Mr. 
James has a wonderful way of imagining and describing 
works of art. He infects us with his own enthusiasm. 
The works of art are as real to us as they are to 
him. Fortunately his books are not illustrated with 
‘reproductions of some artist’s notion of the master- 
pieces described. Such illustrations, however ad- 
mirable, would tend to damp our enthusiasm. And, 
doubtless, one of the reasons why we do not fervently 
believe in the genius of Louis Dubedat is that we see 
his work. I do not say that they are not ‘‘ able”, these 
sketches on the walls of his studio. Evidently, Dubedat 
could have earned plenty of money as a “‘ black and 
white man” on an illustrated weekly paper. And the 
posthumous ‘‘one man show” is a revelation of his 
versatility. Dubedat seems to have caught, in his brief 
lifetime, the various styles of a// the young lions of 
the Carfax Gallery. Budding geniusis always, I know, 
imitative ; but not so frantically imitative as all that. 
‘Nor was Dubedat exactly a budding genius. We are 
asked to accept him as a soon-to-be-recognised master. 
Of course, it is not Mr. Shaw’s fault that the proper 
proofs are not forthcoming. But it certainly is a fault 
in Mr. Shaw that he wished proper proofs to forthcome. 
He ought to have known that even if actual master- 
pieces by one unknown man could have been collected 
by the property-master, we should yet have wondered 
whether Dubedat was so very remarkable after all. 
Masterpieces of painting must be left to an audience’s 
imagination. And Mr. Shaw’s infringement of so 
obvious a rule is the sign of a certain radical lack of 
sensitiveness in matters of art. Only by suggestion 
can these masterpieces be made real tous. And how 
can this suggestion best be made tous? Clearly, by 
the character and conversation of the artist himself as 
presented on the stage, and (in a lesser degree) by what 
is said of his work by other persons in the play. 

The other persons in the play say a good deal about 
Dubedat’s work. Mrs. Dubedat, especially, dwells on 
it. But a wife’s evidence is no more admissible in the 
case of an artist than in the case of a man charged with 
murder. One of the doctors is a connoisseur, and 
freely buys Dubedat’s work. But the evidence of one 
connoisseur is not final. We examine Dubedat him- 
self. He talks much, and well, aboutart. Sodo many 
quite bad painters. Indeed, it is generally the quite 
bad painters who are most fluent. Good painters think 
rather with their eyes and hands than with their brains, 
and thus have a difficulty in general conversation. If 
you coax them from silence, they will describe illu- 
minatively, but they cannot ratiocinate: that is not 
their business. It is very much the business of Louis 
Dubedat. As I have said, he scores right and left. 
He has among strangers none of the shyness and the 
unreadiness of a man who can paint. And he ‘‘ knocks 
off” brilliant sketches on the backs of menus with all 
the good-nature of a man who can’t. Ina word, we 
disbelieve in him asa genius. Only as a scamp is he 
real to us. 

And his very scampishness is of a kind that would 
destroy any illusion we might have of him as a great 


painter. His is not the large, vague unscrupulousness 
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It is the ‘‘ slimness” of the 


of self-centred genius. 
When I said that Dubedat was 


confidence-trick man. 


‘* essentially’ the same as Roderick Hudson, I meant, | 


of course, that Mr. Shaw’s intention had been the same 
as Mr. James’. 
for the un-moral artist has prevented him, despite his 
constant efforts at fairness, from presenting this figure 
worthily. The ever-quick succession of petty impostures 
played by Dubedat is, of course, vastly amusing, but 
. . . « Why all these buts? Why have I been carping 
all this while about the central figure, instead of 
expressing the joy that the whole brilliant play gave 
me, and trying to communicate something of that joy 
to you? I evidently haven't yet learnt my business. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


THE ART OF CONDUCTING, AND GERARDY’S 
RECITAL. 


AST week I received, addressed from the Atheneum 
Club, the following anonymous letter : 

‘*Sir,—I am sorry to find that you have taken to 
puffing that very prosaic and uninspired conductor— 
Mr. Wood. He is certainly wooden enough for his 
English hearers, but he is really a mere time-beater. He 
thinks everything can be done by gesticulation. He 
works and jerks his elbows even up and down. Your 
true conductor conducts by the spirit—a look, a move- 
ment of the finger is enough. 

‘*T really expected something better from you. 


Wood is a worthy, painstaking musician, but he has | 


none of the feu sacrée (sic), such as Weingartner, or 
Colonne, or Nikisch have. You should read Wagner's 
little book on conducting, enlarge your vision a little, 
and not confound movement and gymnastics with 
inspiration. 

‘* Excuse the freedom of these remarks, but you will 
agree with them by-and-by, when you have learned a 
little more.” 

I never had the good fortune to be present when 
Wagner was conducting, but I do not remember 
seeing any conductor who depended upon nods and 
winks, or upon a movement of the finger, for the con- 
trol of a large body of instrumentalists. With due 
respect, therefore, to my anonymous correspondent, 
I shali not invest in a copy of the Wagnerian treatise 
on conducting, but shall continue in the humble path of 
exercising my own judgment. Most of the knowledge 
of music I possess has been gained in classic concert- 
rooms and by practical studies ; and I believe that the 
individual performs a more useful service in expressing 
his own opinions—with due regard to the fact that they 
are not infallible—than in echoing those of other people, 
however eminent or superior their authority may be. 
Accordingly, I judge Mr. Wood's ability as a musician, 
not by the flexibility of his elbows or by Wagner’s 
theories of conducting, but by the results achieved by 
him. It is a matter of comparative indifference to me, 
in arriving at my verdict, by what physical methods he 
attains his ends: I am concerned with the art of 
musicianship, not with the art of deportment. 

The last charge to be brought against Mr. Wood is 
that of being wooden. It would be absurd to pretend 
that he is entirely without faults; but those which he 
has point precisely in the opposite direction. English 
people, on account of their phlegmatic temperament, 
require in almost all things connected with the 
emotions a touch of exaggeration before their imagi- 
nation is stirred. Mr. Wood is a stranger to me; 
I have never been nearer to him than the fourteenth 
row of stalls in Queen’s Hall. But, without any 
authority to speak on the subject beyond my own 
powers of observation, I feel the conviction that he has 
made it his aim to infect his audiences with musical 
emotion by means of sensational effect, without 
actually overstepping artistic limitations. Many players 
and singers in this country have owed their success to 
the same device. The most conspicuous example that 
I can recall is M. Hollman, the violoncellist, who has 
gone more perilously near crossing the boundary line 
of legitimate effect than anybody else of the same 
musical calibre. England is not so rich in musical 
talent of a high order that we can afford to decry 
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But Mr. Shaw’s deep-rooted disgust | 


the merits of one of our finest conductors because he 
brings his elbows into play in defiance of the canons 
laid down by Richard Wagner. There is only one true 
art, and that is to be natural. The minimum of 
gesticulation is always more pleasing to the zsthetic 


' sense, but an artist cannot put his inclination into 


a strait-waistcoat without cramping his freedom of 
expression. Some of the finest orators have used 
gesticulation, whilst others, of equal power, leave 
everything to the inflections of the voice. To avoid the 
pitfall of pedantry, it is always necessary for the indi- 
vidual—at a certain stage of his intellectual develop- 
ment—to take the bit between his teeth. 

An event worthy of notice was the reappearance of 
Jean Gérardy last week at Queen’s Hall, where he 
gave a violoncello recital after a prolonged absence in 
America. There is no player whose artistic develop- 
ment I have watched more carefully, from the time 
when he made his début in London as an infant pro- 
digy. In those days he was remarkable for advanced 
technical ability, but in particular for gifts of feeling 
and expression that were astonishing in a young boy. 
Half a dozen years ago | thought that Gérardy was 
going to develop into the finest player on his instrument 
that the present generation has produced. I compared 
him mentally with Davidoff, Piatti, and Klengel, the 
three greatest 'cellists of whom I can speak with per- 
sonal knowledge. Of the last-named famous executant, 
whose amazing technique has never been equalled, | 
was for several years the pupil ; whilst I owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the late Signor Piatti for the valu- 
able and unremunerated help which he was always 
ready to give to those who sought his advice. Davidoff, 
on the other hand, I only heard once at Klengel’s 
house; but the amazing sweetness of his tone and 
the marvellous facility of his execution are things that 
cannot be forgotten. By these high standards | 
measured Gérardy, and it seemed to me that he formerly 
gave every promise of reaching the same lofty level as 
an artist. In the interval I cannot find, however, that 
he has wholly fulfilled this expectation. He still 
remains the most interesting and gifted piayer upon the 
violoncello now heard on concert platforms, but he has 
failed—at least in the purely technical sense—to attain 
to the same balanced and consummate mastery of his 
instrument as distinguished the three players with 
whom I have compared him. 

Gérardy’s genius is certainly not inferior to that 
possessed by these famous artists, and I fancy that a 
noticeable check of artistic progress is due to the cir- 
cumstances of his life. Klengel, who is still in his 
prime, and Piatti both settled down to the solid exist- 
ence of teachers. Both made a close study—the same 
might be said of Davidoff—of their instrument, and set 
themselves to develop its technical resources on indivi- 
dual lines. They wrote studies and concertos which 
bear witness to this constant striving after greater 
executive perfection. Jean Gérardy’s extraordinary 
success has militated hitherto against his advancing 
along similar lines, which form, in most cases, the 
royal road to the highest plane of achievement in in- 
strumental playing. As long as the artist remains in 
the nomadic stage of his career, he is utilising rather 
than developing his resources. Necessity is the 
mother of invention, and it is probably in the practical 
school of teaching, where to obtain the same ends a 
variety of means—suitable to the individual—have to 
be discovered and adopted, that technical progress is 
most positively assured. 

There is one fault of which Gérardy might easily rid 
himself. It is one from which violoncellists are very 
rarely free. The pitch of the instrument is usually 
below the higher notes of the accompaniment. This is 
particularly noticeable when the soloist is accompanied 
by an orchestra. It becomes, in fact, an exceedingly 
difficult matter to exalt the solo part above its surround- 
ings and to bring it into proper relief. This disability — 
constantly tempts the ’cellist to force the tone of his 
instrument, producing a nasal or rasping effect that is 
far from agreeable to the musical ear. Gérardy’s tem- 
perament, more than anything else, leads him to fall into 
this habit at times. Yet he possesses as wonderful and 
sympathetic a tone as has ever been conjured even from 
a Strad, and can draw such a body of sound from the 
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instrument as deprives him of all excuse for over- 
stepping its limits. Having said so much, I may 
be forgiven for prophesying the great future that 
still lies before Jean Gérardy. With the excep- 
tion of Mischa Elman, no such commanding musical 
talent has made its appearance on our concert plat- 
forms for years past. It is natural enough, perhaps, 
that he should have been content to be a roving star in 
the musical firmament. Nearly every great executant 
has sacrificed some of his best years of possible pro- 
gress to the easy exploitation of that which he has 
already achieved by genius and hard work. But I sin- 
cerely hope that the day is not far distant when Gérardy, 
tired of his excesses and his wanderings, will settle 
down permanently in some musical centre, and devote 
himself to branches of his art, such as teaching and 
chamber music, that he has hitherto neglected to a large 
extent, ifnot altogether. I say this in the interest of art ; 
because I am convinced that he possesses the genius, 
if only opportunity be given to it, to exercise upon 
contemporary instrumental music something more than 
an ephemeral influence. Haro_p E. Gorst. 


SOME MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
IL.—IN SCOTLAND. 


country, they say, for a wounded spirit ” was 

the unfortunate remark of Mr. Raddle on the 
evening of Mrs. Bardell’s arrest. As it chanced, the 
ejaculation was ill-timed, but Mr. Raddle enunciated a 
great truth and if he had specified the garden he would 
have been even nearer the mark. There is nothing 
like the garden for the solace of cares, for oblivion 
of troubles and for the innocent exhilaration of the 
happy and light-hearted. My own earliest experiences 
of gardens were in the relatively ungenial climate of 
Northern Scotland, yet I have in my mind’s eye more 
than one as beautiful and as much of an earthly Paradise 
as any I have seen elsewhere. Expatiating to Boswell 
on a proposed garden at Auchinleck, Johnson advised 
building walls for shelter and told him he might grow 
currants which ‘‘ make a pretty sweetmeat”. Bless the 
old moralist’s soul, as to some shelter he was right, but 
with that you may grow anything in reason and in 
excellence. The first garden I am thinking of, where 
my youthful footsteps strayed among birds’-nests and 
strawberry-beds, had a kitchen department of a couple 
of acres, lying four-square like the New Jerusalem, en- 
closed with lofty walls lined with fruit trees, and backed 
up by belts of wood that broke the gales. Between it 
and the house was a wilderness of shrubbery, threaded 
by broad gravel paths, all of them ending in the 
triangular flower garden, bounded on one side by thick 
copses and on the other by the murmuring burn. It 
fell in a succession of tiny cascades, between which 
the trout shot to their holes on the falling of your 
shadow. It issued from a sedgy thicket whence the 
water-hens could steal out to stalk across the grass. 
That garden was within easy reach of the house, and it 
was a delight before breakfast to rush out when every- 
thing was bespangled with dew, and gather the most 
fragrant of the flowers to bring back and lay beside 
your plate. Most accessible at the apex of the triangle 
was a bed of musk filling the air and straggling 
out beyond its boundaries to strike its roots beneath 
the turf. Behind was a bed of the hardy heaths which 
flourish in their white and purple in that latitude, 
beautiful though without scent. Beyond them you 
came to the heliotropes and other brilliant parterres, 
arranged in colour patterns. In spring, if you were 
indifferent to the breakfast-bell, which was seldom the 
case, you had only to make a rush for the gate of the 
kitchen garden. Never anywhere else have I seen 
such dense beds of lily-of-the-valley, each the size and 
shape of a Titan’s coffin, as flanked that gate on either 
hand. A capricious plant it is, and will only take 
kindly to favourite soils. I have tried repeatedly and 
tried in vain to acclimatise roots from these beds in a 
Kentish garden and it has always been sorrow and 
vexation of spirit. En revanche I have brought south 
roots of the gentianella and they have thriven with me 
splendidly, whereas they have invariably come to 
nothing in my neighbours’ gardens. The gentianella 


| naturally suggested itself. 


For while the flower- 
garden was rather laid out for colour and effect, the 
upper part of the kitchen-garden was given over to old- 
fashioned flowers, set in a maze of quaintly cut box- 
bordered beds. And from side wall to side wall, beneath 
the spread-eagled plum and cherry trees, stretched 
an unbroken border, six inches wide, of the gentianella 
as bright and of as deep an azure as any that bloom 
by the springs in the mountain pastures of the Alps. 
Another speciality was the clove carnations, of a blackish 
crimson, with a bouquet suggestive of the Spice Islands 
or a bottle of old Burgundy. And yet another was the 
polyanthus and dust-powdered auriculas, which throve 
exceedingly in a light gravelly soil and in the sea- 
breezes, and fringed the walks and alleys encircling 
the walls outside. I say nothing now of the stocks 
and wallflowers which we shall meet again in the 
cottage gardens. The walls on the outer and chilly 
side were covered with the Morella cherry, which does 
well in the shade and seems careless of sunshine. At 
the ripest there was some lack of sweetness, and as 
they made capital cherry brandy and were superexcellent 
preserved in spirits for dessert, even a boy was inclined 
to spare them. He could find metal more attractive 
in the good old Scottish gean trees, loaded with a fruit 
which is the concentrated essence of the finest cherry 
with an hyperborean flavour of its own. You might 
get up into a tree and gorge, but it only put an edge 
on the appetite. For the hardier fruits—gooseberries, 
strawberries and raspberries—one may confidently back 
Scotland against the world. The raspberries grow 
wild in the woods, and very refreshing they are when 
you are tramping the covers. In that garden there 
were small prickly green gooseberries of unrivalled 
savour, and great golden globules as luscious as hot- 
house grapes. Of strawberries there was a succession, 
lasting from July to October. They came late, but, 
cultivated by experience, they came to stay. Once a 
year the garden was thrown open to the parish school 
to run riot among gooseberries and currants. What 
they carried off, knotted up in coloured handkerchiefs, 
was nothing to what they stowed away as a whet 
for a heavy tea. Between garden and stables was the 
old orchard, rather an eyesore and rock of offence 
to the head gardener, since out of regard for old 
memories it was left untouched. Most of the moss- 
grown apple and pear trees—oslins, crabs and jar- 
gonelles—were almost past bearing, and it was a 
nursery for the birds that were the plague of the 
garden. Enclosed by wild hedges of holly and thorn, 
the snowberry and the barberry, loaded in autumo 
with their white and scarlet berries, never was such a 
place for the delight of the ornithologist. From the 
wren who made her bower in the roots of the hedge, 
from the chaffinch blending her nest with the grey of 
the lichens, up to blackbirds and thrushes, their numbers 
were legion. There is one advantage in ample space 
and plenty that you need never grudge your feathered 
choristers their ‘‘ tithes’. Ground pillagers are another 
thing: no wire fencing will altogether shut out the 
rabbits, and with their delicate and fastidious palates 
they have an unfortunate taste for pinks and carnations. 
Yet as the fallow deer give life and animation to a 
park, I love to see a stray rabbit hopping out upon the 
turf pricking his ear as he listens for alarms, and then 
abandoning himself voluptuously to the forbidden feast. 
Nor can anything protect you from the raids of the 
squirrels on the wall-fruit ; but the gambols of those 
frolicsome little fellows are so graceful that I should 
as soon think of firing at a favourite terrier. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


BRIDGE. 


a contemporary of 10 November a whole article 

was devoted to a criticism of ‘‘the doctrine laid 
down in ‘‘* Saturday’ Bridge” that when the dealer’s 
partner doubles a suit declaration made by dummy, a 
trump should invariably (sic) be led to him, and that 
there is no reason for departing from this rule when the 
suit doubled is spades”. The writer of the article, 
under the nom-de-plume of ‘‘ Bascule”, says that he 
considers this doctrine absolutely unsound, and possib!y 
it might be unsound, but, to begin with, such a doctrine 
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was not laid down in “‘ ‘ Saturday’ Bridge” at all. The 
exact wording of the paragraph referred to (see 
page 128) is ‘‘ When the declaration has been made by 
the dummy, it is right, in nine cases out of ten, for the 
leader to open with his highest trump, whatever it may 
be, and whatever the rest of his hand may consist of”’. 

We should like to call ‘‘ Bascule’s” attention to 
the fact that there is really a difference between 
‘invariably ” and ‘‘in nine cases out of ten”. It was 
laid down in “‘ ‘Saturday’ Bridge” that, as a general 
rule, when a suit declaration made by the dummy has 
been doubled by the third player, the leader ought to 
open with his highest trump, and we repeat that this 
is a very good, sound general rule, and one which will 
be found to give the best results in nine cases out of 
ten, but there are exceptions to every rule, and even 
this rule, sound as it is, may be open to exception in 
certain circumstances. We never have professed to 
lay down ‘‘invariable” rules of play, but rather to 
explain the methods which a long experience has proved 
to us are those which pay best in the long run. 

We have heard players say that, when they double 
a suit declaration, they do not wish a trump to be led 
to them, but the players who have given voice to this 
sentiment have, without exception, been unsound and 
unreliable, who were in the habit of making ridicu- 
lously rash doubles. Now ‘‘ Bascule” is not only a 
well-known writer en bridge, but also he has the 
reputation of being a fine player, and we must confess 
that we are very much surprised to find him upholding 
such a theory. 

There can be no question that it is the universal 
custom among our first-class bridge players to lead a 
trump, through the declaring hand, as soon as possible, 
in answer to a double of a valuable suit declaration. It 
is not only customary, but it is held to be almost 
obligatory. If the leader has an ace, king suit, he may 
perhaps lead out the king of that suit first, with the 
double object of having a look at dummy, and of show- 
ing his partner how to put him in again in case a 
second trump lead through is wanted; but with this 
solitary exception the trump lead is both the customary 
one and the right one. When a valuable suit declara- 
tion is made by the dummy and doubled by the third 
player, the leader is not likely to have many cards of 
entry in his hand, and the trump lead through the 
declared strength is frequently, in fact generally, of the 
greatest importance. 

The theory enunciated by “‘ Bascule” in the article 
in question is that the doubler and his partner can often 
do better by making a ruff, or possibly establishing a 
cross-ruff, than by getting the trumps out ; but what is 
the dealer doing all this time? Is he taking no part 
in the game? The dealer is far more likely to get in 
a ruff or to establish a cross-ruff than the adversaries, 
because he knows the combination of his two hands, 
and he can see exactly what to go for from the very 
first. Besides this, surely no sensible player would 
double a valuable suit declaration on the chance of 
making a small trump or two by ruffing. 

When a spade declaration has been doubled the 
situation is quite different. In this case there are many 
good players who do not hold with the original lead of 
a trump, and there are certain hands with which it is 
not advisable. Holding two or three little trumps and 
a singleton, especially in a red suit, the lead of the 
singleton is preferable, or, having an ace, king suit, it 
is better to lead the king of that suit first, and to have 
a look round, but with an ordinary average hand, the 
original trump lead in answer to a double of spades 
will be found to pay very much best in the long run, 
always provided that one is playing with a safe 
partner, who can be trusted not to double even spades 
without a proper qualification. Whether he has 
doubled on strength in trumps or on strength in the 
plain suits, or on a combination of both, it must be 
equally to his advantage to exhaust his opponent’s 
trumps. 

A few years ago it was not considered good play to 
lead a trump on a doubled spade call, but we and one 
or two other writers have preached this doctrine per- 
sistently, and players have gradually learnt wisdom by 
experience, with the result that to-day in first-class 
bridge it can safely be said to be the general play. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BERNHARDT BARGAIN. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REvIEw. 


S1r,—Short of a comic Bible it would be difficult to 
imagine anything in worse taste than the latest 
“creation” of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, ‘ La 
Vierge d’Avila”. We can expect a good deal from 
the author of ‘‘ Mephistophela”, but in ‘‘ La Vierge 
d’Avila” he gives his former creation half a stone and 
a beating. 

It is not necessary to be a Christian ; it is not necessary 
to be a believer in the supernatural to be disgusted with 
Messrs. Bernhardt and Mendes’ piece of foolery. The 
Saint of Avila, apart from her saintship, and her great 
powers of organisation and business, was a true literary 
artist. Fray Luis de Leon, himself a great lyric 
poet, says, ‘‘the Mother Teresa’s style was elegance 
itself”. No one who has read her ‘‘ Moradas” or 
her ‘‘ Camino de Perfeccion ”, can fail to have per- 
ceived her artistic and spiritual pre-eminence. It is this 
woman, she who is a co-patroness of Spain together 
with Santiago himself, whom Messrs. Bernhardt and 
Mendés have held up to ridicule in their sentimental 
melodrama. 

It is a pity that somehow they have not been able to 
give a small part to S. Francis of Assisi, in their 
sacred ‘‘ Tingel-Tangel”, for thus the two greatest 
and most lovable characters that the middle ages pro- 
duced would have been made ridiculous at the same 
time. 

In the true spirit of the ‘‘ Gabacho” he invents names 
for his unfortunate puppets as far removed from 
Spanish as they are from Chinook. 

‘* Ximeira (sic) spouse of Satan” may possibly be the 
Batignollesque for ‘‘ Ximena”’, not a very common 
name in Spain even in the time of Santa Teresa. What 
‘*Ervann” may be, Satan himself (and his spouse) 
perhaps can tell, but the name sounds more like Bas 
Breton than Spanish. 

What the feelings of believers must be, it is difficult 
to estimate, when they read of such an outrage on good 
taste and decency. Anyone of ordinary artistic perception 
can but regret that the so-called ‘‘ Intellectuals ” of Paris 
do not unite with one consent to damn so dull a piece of 
indecent folly, and to call upon the author to devote his 
talents to the production of a comic rhyming Bible, and 
Madame Bernhardt, to let herself be seen as a still more 
sacred person, repelling the advances, say, of Pontius 
Pilate. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


P.S.—This morning a Spanish friend writes to tell 
me that the people of Avila (los de Avila) have had an 
immense procession and manifestation (‘‘ procesion y 
manifestacion””), headed by the bishop, to call on the 
Government to forbid the representation in Spain of the 
obscenity (‘‘ porqueria”) of one Catulle Mendes”, 
holding ‘‘ our saint” up to ridicule.—R. B. C. G. 


“LORD SEYMOUR” AND THE FRENCH 
JOCKEY CLUB. 


To the Editor cf the SaturDAy REviEw. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 17 November. 
S1r,—I ask your permission to correct a slight mis- 
take which occurs in the SaturDAY Review of to-day. 
Lord Seymour, afterwards Duke of Somerset, never 
had anything to do with the French Jockey Club, 
and the ‘* Lord Seymour” mentioned in contemporary 
French records as one of its founders was Lord Henry 
Seymour, younger son of the third Marquis of Hertford. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


MR. BIRRELL, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEw. 
19 November, 1906, 


S1r,—I see in the papers that Mr. Birrell condemns 
the South African mine-owners for the alleged im- 


morality among the Chinese workmen, holding that 
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people must be taken to intend the natural conse- | 


quences of their actions. In the ‘‘ Schoolmaster” for 
21 April, 1906, there is a letter of Mr. Birrell’s of 
which the following is an extract : 

‘It is the plain duty of the Board of Education to 
Parliament to see that an adequate return of teaching 
service is secured from each student in respect of the 
King’s Scholarship provided by the Exchequer, but 
the return would be secured by service in a State and 
rate-aided school of any grade in any locality”. 

Now the declaration made by students entering 
training colleges is that they intend to teach in Ely 
schools or a training college. 

(I enclose full form of declaration.) 

Thus Mr. Birrell encourages students entering 
training colleges to make a false declaration, or at 
least to break the declaration as soon as they have the 
chance of entering a secondary school. As a matter of 
fact they needed no encouragement, since they do, as a 
rule, pay no attention to their declaration. 

Mr. Birrell too, by this letter, encourages injustice to 
the large number of secondary teachers who have not 
been able to afford themselves a university career. 
They are compelled to contribute to the education of 
their competitors at the different universities of the 
kingdom—from Oxford and Cambridge downwards— 
while they are prevented from competing for these 
scholarships themselves. 

Thus Mr. Birrell—doubtless without intending it—is 
as guilty as the mine managers or perhaps more so. 
These do not directly encourage immorality-——it is at 
most an unfortunate result of their system. Mr. 
Birrell’s letter is unfortunately only too likely to 
encourage immorality—of a different kind, it is true— 
and to crush out honourable members of the teaching 
profession by encouraging the dishonourable. 

Harry Wycu. 


THE PUBLIC AND MOTOR-OMNIBUSES, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. : 
19 November, 1906. 

S1r,—I feel sure the article in this week’s issue of 
your valuable paper on the objections entertained by 
the public to motor-omnibuses will be gladly endorsed— 
though perhaps not quite to the extent of wishing that 
they were all abolished off the face of the earth—at 
least in and around London. On all sides one hears 
complaints of their hideous noise and intolerable stench, 
together with the positive injury they are doing to the 
value of house property. On this last point one would 
like to have the views of house agents in the residential 
parts of the metropolis. There are certain narrow but 
largely frequented streets from which, I venture to 
suggest, they should be absolutely excluded. I will 
mention only three of these—namely, Westbourne 
Grove, Bond Street, and the Strand. Take Westbourne 
Grove for example, and contemplate the condition of 
that much-frequented street opposite ‘‘ Whiteley’s”” on 
an afternoon. Within the space of a very few yards 
there may be congregated vans, carriages, motor-cars, 
motor-omnibuses, horse-omnibuses, cabs and hansoms— 
seven varieties of vehicles! And the condition is similar 
in the other two streets I have named. It is to be 
remembered that these vehicles are travelling in oppo- 
site directions and at different rates of speed. Is it 
possible to exaggerate the absurdity of such a state of 
things in the greatest city inthe world? Up till recently 
Westbourne Grove was sufficiently and well served by 
the ordinary horse-omnibuses—the ‘‘ John Bull” set 
and others—and there was no necessity whatever for 
the motor-omnibuses to be thrust in amongst the 
crowd. 

We were some weeks ago given to understand that 
the Commissioner of Police was to select the streets 
along which these huge unwieldy machines were to 
run, and those from which they were to be excluded. 
We have waited in vain for some evidence of the 
exercise of his authority on behalf of a suffering public. 
May I add a word on another point? On crossing the 
wide street from the Nelson Monument to Northumber- 
land Avenue I noticed that all the little hollows in the 
pavement were filled with a mixture of rainwater and 
petroleum, this latter having formed a dangerous glaze 
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| offenders are the motor-omnibuses. 


over the surface of the road, and most objectionable 


from a sanitary point of view. Doubtless the motor- 
cars are partly responsible for this; but the chief 
There are far too 
many of these noisy and bad-smelling (I avoid a more 
direct word) vehicles, but in the supposed interests of 
promoters and shareholders they are being pushed 
beyond their wants and merits. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Hutt. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 18 November, 1906. 
S1r,—In his excellent article on Rugby football Mr. 
Tristram says: ‘‘ The decline of kicking is none the 
less sad. In one match, when Ninian Finlay dropped 
out from the 25, I saw Leonard Stokes return the 
ball straight over the Scottish goal...” May I say 
that I have seen this feat performed in quite recent 
days? It was in the Cambridge University v. Bedford 
match last year, and the performer was K. G. Macleod. 
The kick was from five or ten yards beyond the half- 
way line. I have seen most of the Cambridge matches 
during the last few years, and have often seen Macleod 
make equally long kicks, though never, except on this 

one occasion, actually scoring a goal with one. 
I am, yours, &c., 
G. H. Harpy. 


THE PENALTY FOR THE REVOKE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Clairville, 21 November, 1906. 

Sir,—It is difficult to determine whether your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ Cards” is deficient in intellect or humour. 

With a Winstonian air of superiority he calmly dis- 
misses Law 82, the clearest and most lucid of all, as 
‘not affecting his opinion”. Possibly Law 82 should 
have appeared as an addendum to Law 72, but the 
Laws of Whist were I believe compiled with the idea 
(apparently a wrong idea) that they would be studied 
by men of common-sense. Laws 71 to 82 inclusive 
deal with the revoke and ‘‘Cards” creates his own 
difficulty. 

His opponents, whom he condescends to describe 
as ‘‘ good whist-players”, will probably agree with 
me in preferring Cavendish on cards to ‘‘ Cards” on 
Cavendish. 

Yours very truly, 
Husert V. Duncomse. 


‘““FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL.” 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 


Miilhurst, Harlow, 17 November, 1906. 
Sir,—In a notice of ‘‘From Midshipman to Field- 
Marshal” your reviewer makes several misstatements, 
based on correspondence and “‘ reports’ not mentioned 
in my book, most of which I can disregard. The re- 
viewer, however, states that ‘‘the officers [meaning 
Colonels Buller and Wood] escaped censure, but a 
scapegoat was found, who suffered accordingly and, if 
report be true, most cruelly and unfairly”. Now there 
was no question of censuring anyone engaged that day. 
The general officer commanding in South-East Africa 
assumed the responsibility of having induced the attack 
(see vol. ii. p. 67 of the book), no scapegoat was 
necessary, none was found, nor was anyone treated 

“cruelly and unfairly ”. 
Your faithful servant, 
Evetyn Woop. 


[As to the passage specifically objected to by Sir 
Evelyn Wood, we find that the officer in question does 
not consider there was any attempt to make him a 
scapegoat, while his subsequently successful career in 
the army proves that he was not “ cruelly and unfairly 
treated’. Our statement was founded on a belief 
which existed in some military circles and appeared to 
us credible at the time of writing. We are glad, how- 
ever, to make this correction.—Eb. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


SIR ANDREW NOBLE’S ESSAYS. 


«« Artillery and Explosives: Essays and Lectures written 
and delivered at various times.” By Sir Andrew 
Noble Bart. London: Murray. 1906. 21s. net. 


HIS book, so full of interest for all those con- 
nected with the science of artillery and in touch 
with the problems of naval design and construction, 
will remind the world of what an intellect the army lost 
when Captain Noble left our artillery forty-six years 
ago. For the last twenty years and more we have been 
positively surfeited with suggestions and schemes for 
the education of officers, and for the provision of brains 
amongst those who preside over the military destinies 
of the country. Lamentations as to the dearth of brain 
power or even talent amongst the soldiers in Pall Mall 
have been more loud than ever during the last few 
years. Committees and drastic reforms do not seem 
to have produced much result. One mediocrity has 
surely replaced another, and in despair the public is 
beginning to ask whether our army can boast of any 
really able men at all. Whilst this and that panacea 
are confidently recommended, it seems to be forgotten 
that if we could only induce the clever men whom the 
army has produced to remain in its ranks we should 
not have to seek in vain for ability there any more than 
we do in any other profession. Some of the very ablest 
men of our time have been for years in the army, and 
might have remained in it had promotion to high 
position been assured to talent. Lord Cromer rose to 
the rank of major of artillery and left the service to 
strike cut a new career for himself without the army 
realising that it had let a great man go. Sir George 
Clarke struggled on in the Engineers rather belittled 
than encouraged before he was sent as a governor to 
the Antipodes and recalled as a civilian to put the 
army straight. Sir Edgar Vincent, and Mr. George 
Wyndham, and Lord Minto, are men of brilliant 
parts, and were once guardsmen. Our most success- 
ful military tutors are ex-officers, who find it better 
worth their while to help to educate their comrades 
outside the army than in it. Our great armament 
companies are run largely by the men whom the State 
could not induce to continue in her service. Surely it 
is waste of time to worry as to how we are to induce 
clever boys to come forward when we cannot prevent 
clever men from going away ? 

Such questions as these must occur to everyone who 
picks up the book before us, and even glances over 
the pages that probably no man on the active list 
to-day would be able to rival. Sir Andrew Noble is 
as we have shown only one of the many bright spirits 
our army has lost, but in his own particular line he is 
of course a giant. The modesty which distinguishes 
his writing not infrequently occurs with exceptional 
ability, but it is for this modesty that we must be 
particularly grateful. Otherwise possibly we should 
not have had the readiness to meet the soldier’s 
needs which he has always shown, the willingness to 
subordinate or combine his views with those of the 
responsible officials, the sympathetic help he was and 
is always prepared to give. ‘The essays which are now 
republished are excellent illustrations of his character 
and ability, and we venture to think they will be 
received with the gratitude and admiration they merit. 
The artillerist will read them for the scientific informa- 
tion they will give him. The statesman should study 
them for another purpose. Here and there scattered 
through them is the evidence of our numerous stupid 
failures as administrators in that vast branch of military 
science in which ordnance is dealt with. Sir Andrew 
tells us that he can remember the time when no weapon 
was regarded as suitable to naval requirements which 
could not be handled and repaired by bluejackets. 
When rifled artillery, he says, was first introduced a 
complimentary dinner was given by the Royal Artillery 
mess at Woolwich to the late Lord Armstrong. The 
President felt it right to close his peroration when he 
proposed the health of the distinguished guest with the 
words ‘‘but for myself I am radically opposed to any 
change”. Shortly afterwards we reverted to muzzle- 


loaders by the advice of an officer generously rewarded 
for his splendid achievements. It was then too that, 
when the army experts pressed for a piece of ordnance 
weighing seven tons, which might be useful on shore 
and afloat, the naval authorities were doubtful whether 
so heavy a gun could be carried on board ship. It 
will be said that all this occurred some forty years ago 
and that we have changed all that. Yet it is only now 
that we have begun to exchange obsolete field guns for 
those of a type with which the peasantry of South Africa 
were armed when we encountered them a few years ago. 
It is idle however here to renew the oft-told tale of 
ineptitude, and more profitable to turn to Sir Andrew 
Noble for enlightenment. The range of the Essays 
and Lectures is immense. The theory of probabilities 
in artillery practice, the tension of fired gunpowder, 
the heat action of explosives, mechanical science in 
relation to the naval and military services, the rise and 
progress of rifled naval artillery, these form the subjects 
of some of the papers. Something more abstruse is to 
be found in others which deal with the energy absorbed 
by friction in the bores of rifled guns, internal ballistics, 
and researches on explosives. Such matters are dis- 
cussed with a clearness which will appeal to students, 
and no pains are spared to illustrate the theories pro- 
pounded in every possible way. We are in fact supplied 
with seventy-nine full-page illustrations, in addition to 
a vast number of small diagrams in the text. With 
such profusion is the banquet spread before the student 
hungry for information, while the small price of 21s. is 
all that is demanded in return. The greater part of the 
feast is served for the benefit of the illuminati, and the 
average man interested in military science will probably 
not care to plod through the calculations and technical 
details be they prepared in ever so convincing a form. 
But there is much also of a more ‘‘ popular ” character, 
and this it will require no deep knowledge to appreciate. 
It will be food for thought to many that our reserve 
of gunsand stores was until lately ludicrously inade- 
quate, and is even still probably incomplete. Politicians 
can manipulate estimates, without anyone outside the 
secrets of the office being the wiser, by cutting down 
reserves of stores and ordnance while no units are 
reduced. This has been the favourite expedient of 
ministers for long years past. The revelations brought 
out by the War Commission doubtless went far to 
alter the system, but even now Sir Andrew’s warnings 
are perhaps not unnecessary. He can remember the 
Crimean period when guns and their adjuncts were of 
the simplest description, required but small care to 
keep in order, and were little liable to injury or de- 
struction. Yet what a lesson is to be learnt from the 
story of Sebastopol! Three hundred and seventeen 
pieces of ordnance were used during that siege by this 
country alone. At the conclusion of the siege it was 
found that 8 had burst, 101 had been condemned as un- 
serviceable, and 59 had been destroyed by the enemy’s 
fire. The ‘‘life” of a modern gun is far shorter than 
that of the old smoothbores of half a century ago. 
Sieges may last as long as that of Sebastopol, and 
modern projectiles and explosives are far more destruc- 
tive than what were regarded as deadly in ’54. It is 
not necessary to state more than the bare facts to point 
the moral. The essay on mechanical science in relation 
to the naval and military services will have the greatest 
interest for the reader who is not a technical expert. 
The question of quickfiring as opposed to the ordinary 
breechloading armament of a cruiser is well discussed. 
A trial made between two cruisers is quoted, from 
which it appears that when firing at a target the 
vessel equipped with the quickfiring weapons was able 
to discharge six times the quantity of ammunition 
fired by her less fortunate rival. The essay on the 
**Rise and Progress of Naval Artillery” is also ex- 


cellent, and will be a useful work of reference. The - 


consideration of the problems connected with the attack 
of armoured structures by artillery is well worth 
reading, and the conclusions will be recognised as emi- 
nently sound and businesslike. The arguments for 
and against shells filled with high explosives are placed 
before us more clearly and forcibly than we remember 
to have ever seen before. In connexion with this 
subject the question of the number of guns which 
should be carried on a broadside is also discussed, and 
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the Elswick practice in the matter defended. Sir 
Andrew Noble tells us that he prefers to carry as many 
guns as possible, even if the number of rounds provided 

r gun be reduced. In a short article it is impossible 
to touch on all the matter which a work of this calibre 
deals with. Perhaps we have said enough to indicate 
to readers what they may expect, and to give our 
general approval to its contents. We can indeed 
heartily congratulate Sir Andrew on the volume he has 

oduced, and can confidently recommend those who 
would follow in his footsteps to read and re-read the 
pages which reveal the secret of his great and well- 
deserved success. 


A PARADISE OF POETRY. 


“A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry.” By Arthur 
Symons. London: Blackie. 1906. 6s. net. 


E LIZABETHAN poetry is like a weli-stocked garden. 
You may wander through it picking as you go the 
finest blooms that catch your eye, and yet, when laden 
with as many as you can conveniently carry away you 
retrace your steps over the ground you have covered, 
you notice that you have left behind others not a whit 
less lovely than those which you have gathered ; the 
glory of colour and the sweetness have not been per- 
ceptibly diminished by your depredations. Ever since 
“England’s Helicon’’ was published in 1600 there has 
been a constant succession of anthologies gathered out 
of this the most luxuriant of the Muses’ gardens, and 
the latest, which we have now before us, will assuredly 
not be the last. In a note explanatory of his aims—we 
must not call it a preface, for it is strangely placed at 
the end of the book—Mr. Symons writes, ‘‘ | have made 
no attempt to be representative in my choice of poems, 
but only to choose, as far as I could, the best’’; yet 
we believe that Mr. Symons himself, if he were pressed, 
would be forced to allow that many of the poems which 
he has omitted are as beautiful in thought, in ex- 
pression, and in rhythm, as those which he has in- 
cluded. We say this in no fault-finding spirit ; on the 
contrary we regard this ‘‘ Pageant of Poetry” as a 
most admirable attempt to do an impossible thing, 
namely to collect in one small volume the ‘“ best ” 
Elizabethan poems. We have seen lists of ‘‘ the 
Hundred Best Books” and reproductions of ‘the 
Hundred Best Pictures”, both equally impossible 
tasks; the selections have been criticised while they 
have been admired, and Mr. Symons’ ‘‘ Best Poems” 
will doubtless be criticised and admired likewise. 
We look in vain, for example, for Spenser’s ‘‘ Ye 
tradeful merchants that with weary toil”, for Ben 
Jonson’s ‘‘ Hue and cry after Cupid”, for the Earl 
of Oxford’s ‘‘ What cunning can express”, and for 
Raleigh’s ‘‘Conceit begotten by the eyes”; (by the 
way, is it so certain that Raleigh was the author of 
“As you came from the holy land of Walsinghame” ?). 
Of Wither’s work we find only the familiar ‘‘ Shall I 
wasting in despair”. Wither, though he wrote many 
perfect lines, did not write many perfect poems, but 
there is a sonnet of his beginning ‘‘ Now gentle sleep 
hath closed up those eyes”, which we should have liked 
to see included. Under the head of ‘‘ Anonymous” 
many delightful lyrics are reprinted in this volume, but 
“Tho’ Amaryllis dance in green” and ‘‘ Who likes to 
love let him take heed”, some will say, deserved a 
place. And so we might go on suggesting almost 
indefinitely, but it would be ungracious. We are glad 
to see Campion so well represented, and to observe in 

this connexion that a well-merited tribute is paid to 

Mr. A. H. Bullen, ‘‘ to whom we owe the recognition of 
Campion among English poets, the discovery and print- 
ing of many songs still in manuscript, and the almost 
faultless choice among those songs which, until his 

ume, were but little known and but rarely accessible”. 

Incidentally these words give another reason why no 

anthologist can claim to have gathered the best that is 

to be found in the Elizabethan paradise ; just as no one 

can say confidently that he has picked all the violets in 

a garden, so, we may be sure, some of the sweetest 
Elizabethan songs still lie undiscovered, like violets, 

hidden away among their own and their neighbours’ 


leaves. There is room for many besides Mr. Bullen to 
search for these treasures. 

Mr. Symons has done his editorial work carefully and 
with good judgment; but we do not quite understand 
on what principle he has written his notes. Only a 
few of the poets represented are commented upon ; 
for example, nothing is said about Lyly, Wither, and 
others equally interesting, whereas long notes are 
written on Drayton and Sidney. Discussing Sidney, 
the writer wanders away into a controversy with Mr. 
Sidney Lee, and, though we agree with much that he 
says, we cannot help feeling that it is rather out of 
place here ; indeed we are inclined to think that a book 
of this kind is better without notes at all. The text 
appears to us to be printed in a new type, but the 
rather meagre margins somewhat spoil the effect. 
Apart from this the compiler and the publisher are to 
be congratulated on a very attractive volume. 


A MEDIAEVAL MUCKHEAP. 


“From St. Francis to Dante.” By G. G. Coulton. 
London: Nutt. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


R. COULTON reproduces in this book with an 
abundance of running comment a translation 
of what he considers ‘‘all that is of primary interest in 
the chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene”. To our 
mind he has been precipitate in the publication of his 
book. The full text of Salimbene’s Chronicle is not 
yet accessible to the scholar. An edition of it was 
published at Parma in 1857, mutilated, says Mr. 
Coulton, ‘‘in deference to ecclesiastical susceptibili- 
ties”, excised, here and there, one might just as well 
have said, in deference to nineteenth-century notions of 
decency. For even as it stands there is much in it 
detrimental to the honour of the cloth, while even as a 
Bowdlerisation it by no means quite conforms to the 
canons of the late Dr. Thomas Bowdler. At length a 
complete, a definitive, edition of this entertaining and 
invaluable Chronicle is in course of publication. Suffice 
it to say that Professor Holder-Egger is the editor, 
and that it is appearing in the. noble series of the 
‘*Monumenta Germaniz Historica”. So far only one 
half of it has seen the light (Scriptorum Tomi xxxii. 
pars i.): the remainder—which will be enriched by 
Professor Holder-Egger’s Introduction—will not be 
ready till next year. Mr. Coulton has therefore been 
obliged to fall back upon the Parma edition of 1857 for 
a part of his translations. This strikes us as an un- 
scholarly proceeding. 

Not that Mr. Coulton is not a scholar. He has a 
great knowledge of his period, considerable attain- 
ments, and a very workmanlike gift of exposition. But 
unfortunately he is before all things else a contro- 
versialist. The note of unrest, the sound of the tub- 
thump, pervades the whole book. Mr. Coulton is not 
so much concerned with presenting Salimbene and his 
times as with proving a thesis : to wit that the thirteenth 
century was infinitely worse than our own century, that 
it has hitherto been given over too exclusively to the 
poet, the romancer, and the ecclesiastic, and that no 
historian as yet has fully presented the real blackness 
of the moral darkness of that epoch. He rolls up his 
shirt-sleeves in the Preface and cries: ‘‘ If any one of 
these (writers) will now take me at my word, I will 
willingly accept his severest criticisms to the extent of 
thirty-two octavo pages, restrict my reply within the 
same limit, and publish the whole at my own expense 
without further comment”. And in explaining his 
loose system of translating, and his defective system of 
references, he actually adds (risum teneatis, amici ?) : 
“*I give a more definite guarantee of good faith than 
any footnotes can afford. See Preface.” It is singular 
that a man of so much learning, a man with many of 
the scholar’s instincts, should drag the tail of his coat 
in the mire in this way. All scholars are ready to cross 
swords : none worthy the name ever responds to the 
whack and whirl of the bludgeon. 

Mr. Coulton has painted a very black picture of the 
thirteenth century. There was much that was black in 


it: surely that is no news. There was much also that 
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was exceedingly bright. With that Mr. Coulton is in 
no way concerned. He has, instead, industriously 
raked together a heap of dirt and vicious incidents, and 
then scraping and scratching like any chanticleer on the 
top of his midden he crows to the world with out- 
stretched neck: behold ! how the whole land stinketh ! 
Not the whole land, but only the province of which 
Mr. Coulton has made himself master, to the lordship 
of which he is most heartily welcome. Mr. Coulton 
appears to account it as moral depravity that people in 
the Middle Ages spoke in general society of things 
which we (in general society at least) think it indelicate 
to refer to. They, at that time, thought no harm in it, 
and, as we know, there’s nothing either good or bad 
but thinking makes it so. Does Mr. Coulton really 
imagine that he strengthens his case against the Middle 
Ages by reproducing in the muck-heap of his Latin 
appendix the schoolboy language which Salimbene’s 
father uses to the friars? As well condemn the Book 
of Kings for the indelicate periphrasis with which the 
pious historian conveys the expression ‘‘ every male”. 
And surely he does but do honour to the thirteenth 
century in reproducing the tale of the Religious who 
so loved God that he must needs praise Him in every 
place and whatever he might be doing. In the delicate 
days of the centuries to come when it shall be ‘‘ coarse” 
to refer to stretching, yawning, nose-blowing and 
other the like natural offices, what a sink of iniquity 
will not this twentieth century of ours seem! Really 
Mr. Coulton instead of impressing, instead of con- 
vincing, does but fool his readers to the top of their 
bent. 

Of course there are many stories, much evidence, of 
vice in Salimbene’s pages : hora novissima, tempora 
pessima sunt: it is a favourite theme of the moderns of 
all ages. Not that Salimbene tells his tales to tickle 
the palates of his readers: he writes of vice, if equably, 
yet never approvingly, for though not the highest type 
of Minor, he was a good observant Religious, proud 
of his Order, devoted to the Church, a preacher of 
Christian morality. Mr. Coulton makes a point of 
the fact that the Chronicle with its spicy stories, its 
relentless details of vice, was written by a friar for 
his niece who was a poor Clare nun. But is this so 
certain? Discussing the grammar and style of various 
Prophets, Evangelists and Fathers considered chrono- 
logically, and finally coming to himself, Salimbene 
says: ‘‘I also in writing various chronicles” (not 
‘*these” chronicles, as Mr. Coulton translates) ‘have 
used a simple and intelligible style, that my niece for 
whom I wrote (scribebam), might understand what 
she read”. Salimbene is here plainly referring to 
other chronicles which he is known to have written 
but which have not come down to us, not to the 
autobiographical Chronicle which has so happily sur- 
vived. True, earlier in the Chronicle, he gives as 
reasons for writing his genealogy that Sister Agnes 
(the niece) had asked for it, and also that she might 
know whom to pray for. But it by no means follows 
that the whole Chronicle was written for her benefit, 
and the fact that Salimbene goes on to explain who 
she is and to sing her praises is altogether against 
the idea. At all events it does not appear from the 
passage to which—deafened and distracted by the buzz- 
buzz of the controversial bee in his bonnet—Mr. Coulton 
has given another sense by mistranslation. 

We are at the end of our space and have told our 
readers scarce anything of Salimbene or his Chronicle : 
let their bad blame light upon the insistent, the per- 
sistent, coatroversialist, not upon us. We hope to 
return to the subject when Professor Holder-Egger 
shall have completed his monumental edition : under 
the guidance of a serene and equable scholar whose one 
thought is objective presentment, whose praises can be 
told in a word, in whom there will be little, perhaps 
nothing, to criticise, we shall have space to deal with 
the real matter in hand, and to show that Salimbene, if 
a witness like many another historian to the vices of his 
time, bears testimony also to the love and practice of 
those noble virtues which, even in darkest days, do not 
desert the human race. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY IN FACSIMILE, 


“Parvus Cato. Magnus Cato.’ Translated by Benet 
Burgh. Printed at Westminster by William Caxton 
about the year 1477. Cambridge: at the University: 
Press. 1906. 15s. net. 


Cambridge University Press deserves every 
encouragement in the good work it is doing in, 
publishing heliogravure facsimiles of some of the unique: 
books in the University Library. Save that the stains. 
of the originals are translated from brown into black 
the facsimiles have a very fair right to be so called, and 
purchasers have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are paying no more than about a shilling per cent. of 
what the books themselves would be likely to fetch if 
haply hitherto unknown copies should be unearthed 
and come under the hammer at Sotheby’s. This latest 
issue, the Parvus et Magnus Cato, is particularly rich 
in the associations which bookmen love. It formed 
part of the library of Bishop Moore, the purchase of 
which by George I. as a present to Cambridge at a 
time when the Oxford Jacobites had to be overawed by 
a display of military force gave rise to a well-known 
pair of epigrams. It was very probably procured for the 
Bishop by John Bagford, the shoemaker, book-hunter 
and biblioclast, whose famous collection of title-pages 
and other fragments of rare volumes leaves the student 
of them in utter bewilderment whether he should be- 
praised or blamed for bringing them together. Lastly 
it did not come into Bishop Moore's library alone, but 
with seven other thin booklets, mostly by Chaucer and 
Lydgate, all printed by Caxton, and all among the 
very rarest of his publications that have been preserved 
for us. 

The earliest printers were by no means ignorant of 
the gentle art of advertisement. Some of them 
certainly employed travellers, even as publishers of the 
present day employ them, and from the linings of old 
bindings there have been unearthed specimens of the 
Latin placards these men took with them, announcing 
the names of the books they had to sell, praising the 
beauty and accuracy with which they were printed, and 
promising the purchaser who should come to the ina 
where they were for sale that he should find bonum 
venditorem, an easy salesman. Caxton himself is known 
to have issued one brief advertisement, announcing 
his edition of the Sarum Directorium or ‘‘ Pye”, and 
adding the prayer ‘“‘supplico stet cedula”, please do 
not tear down the bill, so that we may guess that his 
agents posted it up where they could find an appro- 
priate space, without obtaining any formal leave. But 
printers who wished to become known seem to have 
found an advantageous form of advertisement in issuing 
some popular booklet—the grammar of Donatus and 
almanacs were most often chosen for the experiment— 
and publishing this at the outset of their career, mainly 
to give book-buyers a chance of seeing their types. 
For aught we know Caxton may have printed such a 
Donatus, like Sweynheym and Pannartz at Subiaco and 
Lavagna at Milan. Schoolbooks have a way of dis- 
appearing from the face of the earth. But his tastes 
were all literary and homely, not scholastic, and when 
homesickness or forebodings of the fate of Charles the 
Bold drove him from Bruges to Westminster in the 
autumn of 1476, it is probable that while his editions 
of the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers and the 
Canterbury Tales were passing through the press it 
was by this handful of poetical tracts that he sought 
to win attention for his larger ventures. il 

Caxton was so devout an admirer of Chaucer that it 
was natural for him to seize an early opportunity of print- 
ing some of his works. But his choice of the Parvus 
and Magnus Cato for an early venture is a little more 
surprising. Private influence may have had something 
to do with it, for it was not the bare text that he 
issued, but the text with a paraphrase in the rhyme 
royal by Master Benet Burgh, at that time High 
Canon of S. Stephen’s, Westminster, and thus a near 
neighbour to the printer who had taken up his resi- 
dence in the Abbey Almonry. In any case, Caxton 
had no reason to repent his choice of it, as two reprints 
were speedily called for, in the second of which he for 
the first time ventured on the use of woodcuts, while 
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the subsequently published a much more pretentious 
edition with an elaborate commentary translated by 
himself from the French. 

Jejune as the distichs now seem, Cato De Moribus 
was one of the most popular of medieval treatises, 
though, according to Professor Lounsbury, ‘‘ the work 
was written by nobody knows who, and the writer of it 
flourished nobody knows when”. Probably, like 
Topsy, it ‘‘growed”, for some of the distichs can be 
traced back to the third century, and it was about 1180 
that the few lines known as the Parvus Cato were pre- 
fixed to the earlier hundred and fifty distichs which 
thus came to be called Magnus Cato in contrast to the 
additions. By Chaucer ‘‘ Daun Cato” was often men- 
tioned. ‘‘ He knew not Catoun for his wyt was rude” 
js one of his comments, and it was from Cato that 
Dame Pertelote quoted the advice to pay no heed to 
dreams which caused Chaunticleer to retort with the 
quotation ‘‘ Mulier est hominis confusio”” of which he 
offered the treacherous translation ‘‘ Womman is 
mannes joye and al his blisse”. This, in the misogynist 
original, Chaucer seems to have found in Vincent de 
Beauvais, but had he chosen he could have made 
Chaunticleer answer his wife out of her own author, 
coniugis iratae noli tu verba timere, for Cato like other 
medizval authors is full of little gibes at women, who 
are said to set their husbands against old servants and 
to like and dislike of mere contrariety. For the most 
part his maxims wander along the plains of proverbial 
philosophy, but he attains at least a hillock when he 
writes 

Exiguum munus cum det tibi pauper amicus 
Accipito placide : plene laudare memento. 


The good fellowship in this precept seems to have 
moved even the unpoetical heart of Benet Burgh, for 
he ends his paraphrase 


Peyse not the gefte ne pondre not the pryse: 
Th’entent is good and that shal thee suffise, 
which is a better couplet than was often produced in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. 


MISS BRADDON’S CHROMOGRAPHS. 


“The White House.” By M. E. Braddon. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


tar often feels the need in the appraisement of 
literature, and especially of that phase of it 
described as fiction, for categories comparable with 
those which discriminate and distinguish the activities 
ina sister art. A picture is not considered solely as a 
successful or unsuccessful work of art ; it is esteemed 
also by the amount and quality of the mechanism 
which goes to its production. It may be valued as an 
oil or a water-colour, as an oleo or a chromograph, as 
a heliotype or an etching. But in the art of fiction we 
have not these distinctions, and often for the proper 
adjustment of criticism one sensibly requires them. It 
would be as unkind as unfair, for instance, to measure 
“‘The White House” by its declension from the finest 
art of fiction. The comparison would be as mislead- 
ing as between a commercial chromograph and an 
aquarelle of Turner’s. To say that Miss Braddon’s 
novel tells us nothing that we want to know, gives us 
no new vision of existence, adds not a jot to our 
human understanding and sympathies, is as ineffective 
and unreasonable criticism as it would be of the 
coloured plate in a Christmas number. 

It aims at none of these things; it is, as are thou- 
sands of its class, a purely mechanical product placed 
annually upon the market, of blameless intent and 
conscientious workmanship, which serves doubtless as 
innocent a purpose as the coloured photograph or the 
cheap print. For a coloured photograph is precisely 
what ‘‘The White House” is. It just as superficially 
resembles life ; it represents it fundamentally with no 
more penetration. Claudia Rayner—the millionaire’s 
daughter, on whom at five and twenty the ‘‘ disgust of 
life” has come, the ‘* splendour of whose face and figure 
Suggested Semiramis or Cleopatra”, who, though 
‘coronets were laid at her feet”, ‘‘repelled rather 
than attracted the golden youth of her day”, whose 


London : 


‘*battening upon the works of agnostics and pessimists 
in half a dozen languages” had made her a terror to 
her girl friends, who doubted ‘‘ if the man lived whose 
devotion could compensate for the loss of her liberty”, 
who when she falls in love recoils from the “‘ ignominy ” 
of feeling ‘‘love unsought, undreamt of by its object”’, 
who finds ‘‘ something vulgar in the idea” of the man 
she loves ‘‘ having suggested the possibility of her 
renouncing her future for the sake of her husband”, 
who pursues him, a few days later, the length of Eng- 
land, conceals herself for a night in his rooms, and has 
her ‘‘innocent audacity shocked” by the warmth of 
his embrace when, at breakfast next morning, she 
announces herself as his bride—this lovely and exacting 
lady about whom the story of the book revolves, could 
scarcely be mistaken for a being of flesh and blood. 
She is quite a worthy marionette and her phrases and 
postures are often amusingly like the thing she imitates, 
the humour coming from the resemblance achieved 
despite the obvious absence of vitality. 

A woman might possibly do all that Claudia does, 
but real art would be required to make her doings 
seem credibly automatic. One looks for complexity 
in her mental processes ; one sees only the wires from 
the author’s fingers. Her ‘‘ What ignominy!” on 
discovering the first sincere passion of her pretentious 
existence gives, as a melodramatic caricature of a 
girl’s shy confused resistance to the love that over- 
powers her, a fairly exact measure of the distance 
removing the plane of her conception from real exist- 
ence ; and the rest of her career, which grows only 
luridly theatrical as it strives to be dramatic, till she 
makes her bow in the limelight of a happy ending, 
with ‘‘all the amenities of modern civilisation, lovely 
children, troops of friends, a large income, one of the 
finest houses in London”, and a husband with ‘‘ an 
ever-widening popularity as a pulpit orator”, has all the 
full colour, the hard contrast, the bright improvement 
on reality, for which the chromograph is prized. 


NOVELS. 


“In the Shadow of the Lord.” By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


Since the days of Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
there has been a natural curiosity about the mothers of 
famous men. This book is concerned with the early 
life of George Washington, but the central figure is 
his mother, upon the elaboration of whose character 
Mrs. Fraser has lavished much loving and discerning 
care. Mary Ball’s wooing in England by a hot-headed 
Scot is described with needless prolixity, but when 
once she is settled in Virginia as Mrs. Washington the 
narrative becomes more interesting. It is a matter 
of history how when she was left a widow with five 
children, of whom the eldest, George, was eleven, she 
devoted herself wholly to their up-bringing, and what 
a loyal subject and supporter she had in her first-born. 
As the tale closes at the moment when George 
Washington’s commanding talents were about to be 
widely recognised, it is permissible to speculate 
whether the author meditates a sequel. In that case 
it is to be hoped that she will make a more sparing use 
of her materials. It isa mistake to weary the reader 
with details of domestic events, marriages, births, and 
so on, which have nothing to do with the story. 


‘‘ The Basket of Fate.’ By Sidney Pickering. London: 
Arnold. 1906. 6s. 


Is not the sham marriage in Scotland somewhat 
stale as the device for a novelist’s plot? We should 
not be much surprised at anything that happened in 
certain ‘‘ northern hydropathics ”, but a mock wedding 
in the public drawing-room conducted by an Anglican 
clergyman seems improbable. The young soldier ‘‘ bride- 
groom” went through it for a bet, but the ‘‘ bride” of 
fourteen thought it real. As her unscrupulous con- 
nexions secretly used the episode for purposes of black- 
mail later on, the young lady was exposed to miscon- 
structions which Mr. Pickering takes some time to 
clear away. His Awdrey is a natural and charming 
girl: dismayed at discovering that a vulgar joke had 
been played at her expense, she resolutely put the 
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matter away from her, and was disgusted later on at 
finding that it was being kept alive. The story is 
vivacious, if undistinguished, and the reader can so far 
enter into it as to feel quite pleased that Awdrey is not 
jockeyed into marrying the wrong man in earnest. 


** I will Repay.” By Baroness Orczy. London: Greening. 
1906. 6s. 


A second-rate talent, like that of the Baroness Orczy, 
is quite unfitted to deal with colossal movements such 
as the French Revolution. Her treatment of the events 
of 1793, in spite of its historical groundwork, is 
absurdly inadequate. There is of course plenty of 
adventure, a thrilling and ingenious escape is engi- 
neered by that lady’s-favourite the ‘‘ Scarlet Pimpernel” 
and it is quite possible that an exciting melodrama may 
be composed of the sensations of ‘‘I will Repay” in 
spite of one serious drawback to a truly romantic plot, 
the treachery of the heroine. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘The German Workman.” By William Harbutt Dawson. London: 
King. 1906. 6s. net. 


Mr. Dawson has contributed several books to the study of 
the industrial and economic history of modern Germany and 
this on the German workman is intended to show what has 
been done by the Government and the Municipalities on 
behalf of the working classes. Those who are always speak- 
ing of German industrial efficiency and competition and yet 
deprecate State and Municipal activity may learn from this 
book how the efficiency of the workman has been secured by 
measures guarding his health and well-being at almost every 
point. The Municipalities even carry on pawnshops to the 
great advantage of the poor, and they are admitted to be far 
more serviceable to the poorer classes than our own pawn- 
shops. In some respects the poor law administration is better 
than our own, though perhaps on the whole it has no decided 
superiority. So far in regard to the housing of the poor the 
Germans have allowed the growth of manufactures to produce 
very bad conditions in towns, but they have taken the 
question latterly much more seriously in hand than we have 
yet done. There are Municipal hospitals and nursing homes 
for all ratepayers, pensions, insurance against accidents, and 
aids to workmen and unemployed; a regular apparatus of 
social means. It does not follow that we should do everything 
precisely as Germany does, but her example at least shows 
that State and Municipal action may be extremely useful. As 
for their effect on the independence of the people the author 
remarks that the best answer is that Germany is doing her 
work in the world very well—and some of ours too. 


‘* Garrick and his Circle.” By Mrs. Clement Parsons. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Parsons has attempted not so much a biography of the 
actor as a series of sketches illustrating his career and genius 
in connexion with various departments of life. Singularly little 
has been written of Garrick, considering his fame ; and though 
Mrs. Parsons has drawn her information chiefly from other 
well-known works such as the lives written by Davies, the actor- 
bookseller and Murphy the actor-playwright, she has added 
pleasantly enough to the literature on the subject. Garrick, 
as Burke said, raised the character of his profession to the rank 
of a liberal art. With the possible exception of Macready he 
seems to stand out as the single great man on the English 
stage in two centuries. How many-sided he was this work 
well reminds one, In the delightful Gibbon Dialogue which Mrs. 
Parsons quotes in one of the appendices there are some words 
of Johnson’s which may recall oddly Mr. John Burns’ boast that 
he came into the world struggling and is struggling now. “I 
began the world fighting my way. There was something about 
me that invited insult, or at least a disposition to neglect, and I 
was equally disposed to . . . claim attention”. 


** Memories of Old Somerset.”’ 
Bemrose. 1906. 15s. net. 


Considering the illustrations, which are just photographs 
reproduced by the half-tone process, the series of which this 
book forms a volume is perhaps rather highly priced ; but Mr. 
Snell has got together some interesting information about the 
antiquities and history of the county. We miss however a 
chapter on Exmoor, one of the most beautiful wild places still 
in England. His contributors include Canon Church who 
writes on Wells Cathedral. There is an entertaining chapter 
by Mr. L. T. Rendell on Admiral Blake—a Bridgewater hero. 
Mr. Pepys’ friend, Coventry, was disposed to compare Blake’s 
valour unfavourably with Rupert’s. Mr. Rendell rightly sets 
this down to prejudice. Blake’s active gallantry and skill have 
never been questioned by a critic worth noticing. Dean 
Stanley by the way pointed out that Admiral Blake was the 
first hero, military or naval, to be buried in the Abbey. 


Edited by F. J. Snell. London: 


‘‘Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer.” Issued in 36 Fortnightly 
Parts. London: Carmelite House. 1906. 7d. each. 


Part 1 of this, the latest speculation of Messrs. Harmsworth, 
and which is modestly announced as the first instalment of “ the 
newest, the most complete and the cheapest atlas in the world Zt 
of which the maps are “to cover every country and deal in an 
entirely new fashion with their physical, political, and commer. 
cial relationships”, was issued on 1 November. Taking into 
consideration the extremely low price at which the complete 
work is offered, the maps may be pronounced good. 


‘* Victoria: the Garden State of Australia” is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by the Agent-General for the Colony which all 
who think of settling in Australia should read. It gives a most 
lucid account of the opportunities latent in Victoria; the 
capital required is small and there is plenty of room for the 
agriculturist who finds it difficult to make both ends meet at 
home. We draw attention to this brochure because, unlike 
most official publications, it sets forth the merits of the colony 
as attractively as authoritatively. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.”” 15 Novembre. 3 fr. 


M. Biart d’Aunet continues his study of Australian affairs 
and deals in this number with the constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. It is quite natural that the relations of 
Australia with the mother country should be astonishing toa 
foreigner, sometimes they seem odd enough to ourselves. That 
a parliament and a colony should pass resolutions for or against 
Home Rule for Ireland is not unnaturally almost ludicrous to 
an outsider to whom it seems that they accept too readily the 
definition of liberty given by the Abbé Galliani, “the right to 
interfere in matters which do not concern us”. M. de Wyzewa 
writes on the Hohenlohe Memoirs with force and originality 
and M. Doumie deals with the new Italian historian of the fall 
of the Roman Republic and the rise of the Empire, G. Ferrero, 
whose works apparently have just been issued in a French 
translation. We cannot say that we are deeply impressed with 
the judgment of this writer who holds that Julius Czesar “ may 
have been a great general,a great writer, a great personage 
but not a great statesman”. Evidently his aim is to be para- 
doxical at all hazards, an experiment that may go too far even 
in an historian. 


THEOLOGY. 


‘*A Grammar of New Testament Greek.” By J. H. Moulton. 
Vol. I. Prolegomena. Second Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1906. 8s. net. © 


In every department of New Testament study traditional 
views are being questioned and denied ; even in its language 
and grammar new discoveries bring new theories. Till lately 
it was a sufficient explanation of any strange or crude expres- 
sion in the Latin versions to label it “ African”; but scholars 
are now doubting whether what we call “African” Latin was 
so much characteristic of the place as of the time in which its 
principal examples are found. And the discoveries that have 
been made in the papyrus treasures of Egypt have led scholars 
to ask a similar question with regard to New Testament Greek. 
It used to be considered enough to contrast its idioms with 
those of classical Greek and dismiss them as “ Hebraic” ; and 
indeed their resemblance to the style of the Old Testament is 
wonderfully close. The Jews then, it was thought, mastered 
the vocabulary of the Greek language, but not its construction; 
they continued to think in their old Hebrew manner and to 
translate their Hebrew sentences word for word into Greek. Now 
the papyri come with their astounding news that this again was 
a characteristic not of the place or the nation but of the time; 
in the centuries immediately before and after Christ the whole 
Greek-speaking world was learning to think Hebraically ; at 
least in its colloquial language as distinct from its artificial 
literary style. Almost all the instances of our pet Hebraisms 
may be paralleled in papyri coming from purely Gentile 
sources; it will no longer be possible to appeal to the 
“ Hebraisms” in a New Testament writer as proving that he 
was himself a Jew, or was translating from a Hebrew original. 


(Continued on page 650.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FIRE. COMPANY LIMITED. LIFE. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 
Head Office: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 
Income £1,250,000. 
Total Security for Policy-Holders 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


R Oo Y A COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. ‘ 
HEAD OFFICES { 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME - = £4,304,689 
TOTAL FUNDS - - - ££13,803,187 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO, CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks — which 
affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE. AND ANNUITY FUND, now exceeding 


£4,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS INCREASING BONUSES 


The next Investigation and Actuarial Valuation 
with Relative DIVISION OF PROFITS will be 
made as at 31st December, 190 1907. 


Manager ger and Ac Actuary 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, President of the Faculty of Actuaries. 


Head Office—_22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—zz Kinc Wittiam St., E.C.; West-End—174 Piccapitiy, W. 


LIFE. SEA. 
Accidents. Burgl 

ANNUITIES. * 


Executor of Wills. 
Trustee 
of Wills and Settlements, 
Apply for further information to THz Secretary, 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 
WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W, 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., 
LONDON. 


The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 
Company, or to 

F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 
Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C.. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was £4,914,453.- 
The Net Liability under Acsasence and Annuity 

Contracts - - - 31937,646 
SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward)- £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to Tue AcTUARY, 
Eovrras.r Lire Assurance Society, Mansion House Sr., Lonpon, E.C. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Quinquennium (1905) Results. 


Premium Income 1900 £395,375 
4 7 5 £516,800 
Increase £1° 0,925 

Ass’ Fund: oe oe £322,903 
1905 ee ee £742,942 


Increase £420,034 


Surpius on Vatuation, £39,000. 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 
SPECIAL TERMS AND CERTAIN PROMOTION FOR CAPABLE ME™> 
Apply, THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Chief Office: 26 and 27 FarrinGpon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
£2,920,000. 
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But Dr. Moulton’s book does more than prove this broad 
thesis ; the thousands of examples from the papyri which he 
has collected so laboriously and arranged so admirably throw 
light on individual cases of translation or interpretation ; there 
is hardly a verse in the New Testament where the grammar 
cannot be paralleled and explained by the new facts he has 
placed at our disposal. We are glad that its value has been 
recognised at once, and that a second edition has appeared 
seven months after the publication of the first ; for no real 
student will be able to dispense with this book ; it is a mine 
of information. And the author writes in a picturesque, bright 
style ; indeed his style is worse than bright—it is smart. This 
is the one thing in which we are compelled to quarrel with 
him ; and as he assures us time after time that the grammar 
of New Testament Greek will have to be re-written entirely, 
we trust that it will be written in English and not in journalese. 


‘* Hebrew Religion to the Establishment of Judaism under Ezra.” 
By W. E. Addis. (‘‘The Crown Theological Library ”’.) 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1906. 5s. 


A book of three hundred pages on Hebrew Religion without a 
single paragraph on the Psalms will no doubt strike the average 
reader as incomplete; but Mr. Addis’ position on other 
critical questions renders it probable that he regards the 
whole Psalter as later than Ezra, and consequently outside the 
limits of his period. If so we fear we cannot follow him 
either in that or in some other of his critical assumptions ; 
but yet we can recommend his book. The old-fashioned 
conservative student will of course be shocked at it; he will 
find in this history of Hebrew Religion much more evolution 
than revelation, while primitive or prophetic “religious con- 
ceptions” take the place of inspiration; the historical books 


are made to be glaringly untrustworthy and the dates of the | 


documents get later than ever; the comparison too between 
the Jewish religious teaching and that of Greece and Rome 
does not always work out to the advantage of the former. 
Yet for a man who had swallowed enough criticism to make 
him doubt his Bible it would be just the book; he would 
find that it is possible to start from an advanced critical 
position and yet write a history of Hebrew Religion which is 
reasonably reverent, and positive rather than negative ; which 
shows us where the Bible is right as well! as where it may 
be held to be wrong, and which marks the steps in the gradual 
development of the sublime truths which prepared the way for 
Christianity. 

“The Chronology of the Old Testament.” By D. R. Fotheringham. 

Cambridge: Deighton Bell. 1906. 3s. net. 


Mr. Fotheringham has produced a useful dissertation on Old 
Testament chronology ; and though the dimensions of his 
book are modest, the amount of labour expended on it must 
have been large. His method is wise; he begins with the 
chronology of the Kings and works back from them to the 
less certain chronology of the Judges and the date of the 
Exodus ; and it is interesting to find that his calculations 
result in his adhering more closely to the Ussherian system 
than has been customary among critics of late years. 


“Saint-Jéréme et ses ennemis. Etude sur la querelle de Saint- 
Jéréme avec Rufin d’Aquilée et sur l’ensemble de son uvre 
polémique.” Par A. Brochet. Paris: Fontemoing. 1906. 


We are afraid that this book will not have a wide circulation 
in England. S. Jerome was a famous fighter, and if we take 
up any one of his polemical treatises or letters, we are 
certain of getting some very racy reading ; but the contro- 
versies themselves, and especially the Origenistic controversy, 
which occupies the greater part of this volume, are wearisome 
enough. Yet M. Brochet has performed a useful piece of 
work ; he has traced the course of the struggle between Jerome 
and Rufinus carefully, and has explained its causes and its 
significance ; and he has given a good account of Jerome’s 
other controversies, largely in the words of the writers them- 
selves. We know of no English book which performs this task 
even tolerably well, and M. Brochet’s work would be a welcome 
addition to any of our larger theological libraries. 


‘(A Short History of the Oxford Movement.” By Sir Samuel Hall. 
London: Longmans. 1906. 4s. 6d. net. 


The fascination of the Oxford movement never palls ; men 
may praise it or attack it but they cannot help studying it—and 
they cannot help writing about it ; what with direct histories, 
and biographies of this or that actor in it, few years pass without 
some new contribution to it. Sir Samuel Hall has endeavoured 
to write a short history of it from the layman’s point of view ; 
with but moderate success. He does not seem to possess any 
special knowledge of the period, its literature, or its theology ; 
nor does he show that other qualification which is more rare 
and more valuable—a real appreciation of the spirit which 
was actuating its leaders, that sympathy which will sometimes 
enable a biographer to seize and interpret the meaning of a 
movement more truly than if he had spent a lifetime in the 
study of details. What we have here is a fair piece of compila- 
tion work with a chapter of ordinary common-sense reflections 
atthe end. The writer’s style is clumsy and his sentences are 
Jong and involved ; nor is he quite guiltless of split infinitives 


and other grammatical lapses ; and is he correct in asserting 
that the Confraternity of the Sacred Heart is a society existing 
in the Church of England? 


‘* Handbook to the Controversy with Rome.” By Karl von 
Hase. Translated from the Seventh Edition of the ‘‘ Hand- 
buch der Protest. Polemik gegen die Rém. Kath. Kirche”, 
and edited with notes by A. W. Streane. 2 vols. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 1906. 21s. 


We are in much need of a good handbook in defence of the 
Church of England against Rome ; it should set forth clearly 
the points on which we differ, and express soberly and firmly 
the reasons why we cannot accept either her claim or her 
interpretation of history on them ; and it should give full refer- 
ences to original authorities on both sides. Such a book might 
have a large circulation not only in our own Church but possibly 
amongst Roman Catholics as well, for a good controversialist 
often finds it convenient to have the case he is opposing set out 
for him compactly and carefully. Had the Religious Tract 
Society employed its funds on such a task it would have con- 
ferred a benefit on the Church ; unfortunately it has chosen to 
issue an expensive translation of von Hase’s “ Handbuch”, 
which is in most ways exactly what an English book of con- 
troversy should not be. The translator warns us in his preface 
that the author’s views will not always commend themselves to 
English Churchmea, and he instances the arguments on 
episcopal succession and Holy Communion ; he might have 
added those on divorce and re-marriage, which are calculated 
to givestrict Churchmen a much severer shock. But the book isa 
defence of German Protestantism, not of the English Church ; 
and even allowing for this it is not suitable for use in England. 
It is long, verbose and rhetorical ; much has been retained 
from the earlier editions which is of little value now ; the purely 
argumentative part is subordinate to the author’s endeavour to 
show that Rome’s beliefs and practices have a bad influence 
upon her adherents ; and this naturally degenerates into hash- 
ing up every story that can be discovered to the discredit of 
the Roman Church, and many of the stories are extremely un- 
pleasant. This is not the right way to argue; it can always 
provoke a retort of the same kind, and what section of the 
Christian Church is completely free from discreditable passages 
in her history? After these faults in the design and method of 
the book, it may seem superfluous to draw attention to defects 
in arrangement; but certainly it is confusing to have the 
account of the Vatican Council given in two chapters, one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of the first volume. 


For this Week’s Books see page 652, 
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The Largest and Most Magnificent 
Hotel in Europe. 


EXTRACT FROM TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS. 
Single ..  ... From 5/- per day | No Charge for 
Double ... » Light or 
Suite of Rooms Attendance. 
BREAKFAST. 
Table d’Héte Room (Indian Floor), 2/6, 3/-, & 3/6 
LUNCH. 
Table d’Héte Room (Indian Floor) .. «.. 3/6 
DINNER. 


Table d’Héte Room (Indian Floor) ...  ... s/- 


IN RESTAURANT. 
Déjeuner, §|-; Diner, 7/6 and 10/6; Souper, 5/-; or 
2 la carte. 
ORCHESTRA AT ALL MEALS, 
ON SUNDAYS VOCAL CONCERT AFTER DINNER. 


The only first-class Hotel in London with a Garage 
on the Premises. Free Garage for Visitors’ Cars. 
Nominal Charge for Cleaning. All Accessories in 
Stock. Full Hotel and Motor Tariff on application. 


Illustrated Booklet giving. Lgl rticulars of Tariff, post free from 
HE MANAGER. 


Tel. Address : Cecetia, Lonpon.” 


Tel. No. 4,882 Gerrarp. 
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BUCHANAN: 
Scores WHISKIES - 


"BLACK WHITE” 


AND 


“SPECIAL 


(RED SEAL) 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


Hy Appointment to By Mypeintment to 


The 
Representative 
British Car. 


DAIMLER 


Experience and Organisation. 
EXPERIENCE.—The Daimler Co. have an experience of 
Motor Carriage construction extending over some Ten 
Years. This places them in the forefront of British 
Motor Car Manufacture. 
SS ee —The most skilled engineers, the most 
ble management, and the most modern machi P 
ail combine to enable the Daimler Co. to produce the 
most perfect example of mechanical propulsion. 


The 


b.M, The Ring. Prince of Wales 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904) LTD., 
COVENTRY: Daimler Works. LONDON: 219-229Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
BRISTOL. MANCHESTER. NOTTINGHAM. 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


EPPS’S 


“Cocoa stands very much higher 
than Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall 
says, “and contains every in- 
gredient necessary to the growth 
and sustenance of the body.” 


COCOA 


A fragrant, delicious, and 
most healthful beverage. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertisi Ad 
Retimates, and all information fee of of charge. 


(Forwarded gratis and post free). 


LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN with a few 
pounds spare capital should 
write for the above Booklet, 
which clearly explains how 
£10 may be invested to 
return £2 10s. Weekly 
Profit. No undue risk. 


Larger or smaller sums 
in proportion. 

Previous experience un- 
necesSary. 


Many Testimonials. 


FRASER, GREIG, & CO. (°%') 
65, 66, & 67 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ig a ge LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
r the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT AID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Offices—FeENCHURCH AVENUE, LonpDon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 23 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & O. CO’SERVIC CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. FRE GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

. ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


CHEAP TICKETS, CRUISES and 
P, . ROUND THE WORLD RS. For Particulars 
apply at ah London Offices, 122 Leadenhall hy ty C., or Northumberland 
Avenue, 


HE GARDENS OF VERSAILLES.—Exuisition 
OF OIL PAINTINGS BY MR. BOSCH REITZ, 
At ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S, The Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street, W. 


gd. per 1000 words (Remington) ; 
small or large commissions executed expeditiously ; newspaper work a 


speciality.—Miss Louset, ‘* Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 


NOTICE 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Le &@ 
One Year ... so 4 
Half Year ... O16 OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street,. 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 6s. 


PARADISE ROW; 
Or, a Broken Piece of Old Chelsea. 


By REGINALD BLUNT. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, 21s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ This charming and picturesquely-written monograph.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By JAMEs E. Vincent. With by F. L. Grices. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RT. HON. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


RONSARD AND LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in the 
Original Metres. By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extra crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Dailv Chronicle.—‘* The translations are faithful to the original ; they are the 
‘work ¢ of a man who has infused himself with Ronsard’s very Spirit.” 


THE LOWER NIGER 
AND ITS TRIBES. 


By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEonaRD. With a Map.  8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


VOLUMES I.-V. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND (1846 to 1895). 


_ By Hersert Pavt, M. P. In 5 vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each. 


VOLUME Il. ‘NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By Henry CHArLes Lea, LL.D. In 4 vols. Vol. II. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY | 
COLOUR PRINTS. 


An Essay on Certain Stipple Engravers and their Work in Colour. 
By JuLIA FRANKAU. Second Edition. $8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


‘SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 
the Right Hon. Lord P.C., D.C.L., &c. 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


‘ON MUNICIPAL AND 
NATIONAL TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Av EBURY. 8vo. 5%» net. 


‘PROTECTIVE & PREFERENTIAL 
IMPORT DUTIES. 


By A. C. Picou, M.A., F.S.S., Author of “‘ The Principles 
and Methods of Industrial Peace.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘THE MAKING of the CRIMINAL. 


By Cuares E. B. Russet and L. M. Ricsy. Crown 8vo. 
6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


THE LIFE OF ANIMALS. 


The Mammals. By Exxest INGERSOLL. With 15 
Full-page Colour Plates and many other Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NO. READY ON TUESDAY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The December Number contains : 
WITH WHISTLER IN VENICE. By Orro H. Bacuer. 
‘*SHADOW.” A Christmas Story. By Harry S. Epwarps. 
THE SHUTTLE. II. A Story. By Frances Hopcson 
BURNETT. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catatogue, Post Free. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Lonpon. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


The Life and Work of Auguste Rodin (Frederick Lawton). Unwin, 
I5s. net. 

Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari (Arranged and translated by 
E. L. Seeley). Chatto and Windus. 155. net. 

Drawings of New College, Oxford (T. Martine Ronaldson). Oxford: 
Blackwell. 6s. net. 

Thomas Stothard R.A. (A. C. Coxhead). Bullen. 16s. net. 

Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen: a Study of Medizval 
Building (W. R. Lethaby). Duckworth. 12s. 6d. net. 

Velazquez (x de Beruete). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Olives: the Reminiscences of a President (Sir Wyke Bayliss. Edited 
by his Wife). Allen. 15s. net. 

A Queen of Indiscretions: the Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick 
(Translated from the Italian of Graziano P. Clerici by F. Chap- 
man). Lane. net. 

Recollections of a Lucknow Veteran (Major-General J. Ruggles), 
Longmans. net. 
Cromwell (von W. Michael. 2 vols.) Berlin: Ernst Hofmann, 

H.R.H. George ag ” Cambridge (Edgar Sheppard. 2 vols.), 
Longmans. 245. 

Lord Milner’s Work ir is "South Africa . . . 1897 to 1902 (W. Basil 
Worsfold). Murray. 15s. net. 

Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum (Robert R. Dolling. Seventh 
Edition). Masters Co. 35. 6a. 


FICTION 


The Magic Jujubes (Theodora Wilson Wilson). Alston Rivers. 
6d. 


35. 6d. 
The Doctor of Crows Nest (Ralph Connor). Hodder and Stoughton, 
6 


Se 

A Lodge in the Wilderness. Blackwood. 6s. net. 

The Realist and other Stories (E. Temple Thurston). Sisley’s. 

Fools Rush In (Mary Gaunt and John R. Essex). Heinemann. 635. 

Honour’s Glassy Bubble (E. Gerard). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Salving of a Derelict (Maurice Drake). Laurie. 6s. 

The Stain on the Shield (Mrs. Darent Harrison) ; A Serpent in his 
Way (Suzanne Somers) ; From the Hand of the Hunter (L. T. 
Meade). Long. 6s. each. 

A Knight of the Cumberland (John Fox jr.). Constable. 25. 61. 
net. 

Love’s Trilogy: Julie’s Diary, Marie, God’s Peace (from the Danish 
of Peter Nansen by Julia Le Gallienne). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Amulet (Charles E. Craddock). Macmillan. 6s. 


HISTORY 


The Tower of London (William Benham). Seeley. 7s. net. 

The Foundation of the Hospital and Free School of King Charles IT. 
(Sir Frederick R. Falkiner). Dublin: Sealy. 75. 6d. 

A History of the Family of Cairnes or Cairns and its Connections 
(H. C. Lawlor). Stock. 21s. 

The Lombard Communes: a History of the Republics of North Italy 
(W. F. Butler). Unwin. 15s. net. 

Paradise Row: or a Broken Piece of Old Chelsea (Reginald Blunt). 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d net. 

Documentary History of Reconstruction (Walter L. Fleming. Vol. I.). 
Cleveland, Ohio: Clark. §5 net. 

Historic Links (DD. L. Maguire). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Heroines of French Society (Mrs. Bearne). Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

A Royal Tragedy: . . . Assassination of King Alexander and (Queen 
Draga of Servia (Chedomille Mijatovich). Nash. 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HIsToORY AND SPORT 


British Dogs at Work (A. Croxton Smith). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
Old-Fashioned Flowers and Other Open-Air Essays (Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos). Allen. 


35. Od. net. 
The Garden Beautiful: Home Woods, Home Landscape (W. 
Robinson). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Animals: Mammals (Ernest Ingersoll). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Plants of the Bible (Rev. Prof. G. Henslow). Masters. 6s. net. 

Tennis Topics and Tactics (F. W. Payne). Gill. 6s. net. 

An Idler in the Wilds (Tickner Edwards). Murray. 6s. net. 

Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1906-1907. Vinton & Co. §s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Collectanea (First Series. Charles Crawford). Stratford-on-Avon : 
At the Shakespeare Head Press. 35. 6d. net. 

Poems of Coleridge (Edward Dowden); Poems of Scott (Oliphant 
Smeaton). Jack. 2s. net each. 

The ‘‘ Everyman’s ” Shakespeare (3 vols.). Dent. 3s. net. 

Scenes of Clerical Life (George Eliot) Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net. 

When It Was Dark (Guy Thorne) ; La Faustin (Edmond de Goncourt). 
Greening. Is. 6d, net each. 

Sylvia’s Lovers &c. (Mrs. Gaskell. Knutsford Edition). Smith, 
Elder. 4s. 6d. net. 

Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah (Sir Richard Burton. 2 vols.). 
Bell. 4s. net. 

Sophocles’ Antigone (Translated by Robert Whitelaw). Oxford: 
the Clarendon Press. Is. net. 

The Soul of an Artist (Translated from the Italian of Neera by E. L. 
Murison). San Francisco: Paul Elder. 


(Continued on page 654.) 
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RCHIBALD GONSTABLE LIST. 


JOHN FYVIE. 
COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By the Author of “Some 


Famous Women of Wit and Beauty,” &c. Illustrated with 8 Photogravure Portraits. 12¢.36d, net. 
RODOLFO LANCIANI. 
GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANGE IN ROME. Illustrated from over 


100 Photographs and Drawings. Royal 8vo. 21s, net. 
EDMUND GARDNER. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of 


Lodovico Ariosto. By the Author of ** Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. Illustrations, demy 8vo. 168, net. 
MARIE HAY. 
A GERMAN POMPADOUR: the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmine von Gravenitz, 


Landhofmeisterin of Wurtemburg. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 128: 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
MONCURE CONWAY. 
MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. _ Illustrated. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
THE LIFE OF GHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hans Breitmann). 


Two Vols. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
LEWIS MELVILLE. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. 
BLISS PERRY. 
WALT WHITMAN: His Life and Work. [llustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
NORTHCOTE THOMAS. 
NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. Being Volume I. of “ Native Races of the British Empire.” 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations, 68. net. 
JEAN_FINOT. 
RAGE PREJUDICE. (Translated by F. Wane Evans. Demy Svo. 10s, Gd. net. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 
ANIMAL HEROES: being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, 


and a Reindeer. With 200 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
PUNCH says: ‘‘I give it as my opinion that as a writer about animals Thompson Seton can’t be beaten.” 
THE OUTLOOK says: ‘‘ This is a delightful book for all who care for animals and animal life, wholly irrespective of age.” 
THE FIELD says: ‘* There is no other living writer known to us who has his special faculty of blending healthy sentiment, dry humour, graphic 
recital of stirring moments, with such a solid foundation of natural history.” 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. MONTLIVET. Alice Smith. 
Marie Corelli. THE OPENED SHUTTERS. 

GROWTH. Graham Travers. Clara Louise Burnham. 

THE EIGHT GUESTS. Percy White. THE MAN IN THE CASE. 

HOLYLAND. Frenssen, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. E. Nesbit. THE COUNTY ROAD. Alice Brown. 
NOW READY. 
A New Story by JOHN FOX, Author of ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” entitled 


PETER. A Christmas Story by Mrs. Enwin Houter, Author of “The Bravest of Them 
All,” &c. Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. 38. 6d. 
A delightful story of the adventures of a real boy and his dog at one Christmas time. The mingled pathos and humour of the adventures 
should appeal to many a young reader. 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. Compiled by Miss Ozaxt. With 4 Illustrations 


in Colour, and over 100 in the text by Native Artists. 3s, 6d. net. 
‘THe Lapigs’ FIELD says: ‘* We must confess to an enthusaistic appreciation of this collection of fairy stories, the most fascinating, surely, 
which have been written since the days of Andersen himself.” 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 16 James Street Haymarket S.W. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. With Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. is 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
t 
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gestive papers on Art, Poetry, Life, 
Love, Marriage, Sport, Napoleon, Music, 
Religion, and French Novels. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, I shall publish 
a Novel by HuGH DE SELINCOURT, en- 
titled ** A BOY'S MARRIAGE” (6s.). 
This book deals frankly with the im- 
mense difference between ignorance and 
innocence. ‘‘ WINGED WORDS” 
is written by one who has eaten of the 
Tree of Knowledge; ‘‘A BOY’S 
MARRIAGE” is the work of a youth 
who has only tasted the fruit. 


JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, London, W. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 21 Half-tone Illustrations (including 
15 Portraits). 2 vols. Svo. 24s. net. 


CEORCE DUKE OF CAMBRIDCE 


A Memoir of his Private Life based on the Journals 
and Correspondence of his Royal Highness. 


Edited by EDGAR SHEPPARD, C.V.0., D.D., 


Sub-Dean of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS. 


H.R.H. Prince George of Cam-  H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge 

.R.H. The Duke ambridge | 

H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge and Prince Edward of Sane 
at the age of 18. w 


eimar. 
H.R.H. Princess Victori3. 


Cambridge. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. | 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 
TWO OUTSPOKEN BOOKS ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
What Are We? (Leonard Joseph). Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 
Rudolf Encken’s Philosophy of Life (W. R. Boyce Gibson). Black, 
35. 6d. net. 
The Health of the School Child (W. Leslie Mackenzie). Methuen, 
I have just published an original 25. 6d. 
volume entitled **WINGED WORDS” THEOLOGY 
(demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net). This work con- Christianity in the Modern World (Rev. D. S. Cairns). Hodder and 
tains brilliant, thoughtful, and sug- Stoughton. 6s. 
A Much-abused Letter (George Tyrrell). Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 


MIEPI IEPQSYNH= (De Sacerdotio) of S. John Chrysostom (Edited by 
J. Arbuthnot Nairn). Cambridge: At the University Press, 
Os, net. 

The Gospel History and its Transmission (F. Crawford Burkett), 
Clark. 6s. net. 

Pauline and Other Studies in Early Christian History (W. M, 
Ramsay), 12s.; The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (Rev. S.R 
Driver), 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The First Age of Christianity in the Church (John J. I. Dollinger, 
Translated by Henry S. Oxenham. Fourth Edition). Gibbings, 
6s. net. 

Primitive Christianity (Otto Pfleiderer. Translated by W. Montgomery,, 
Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison. Vol. I.). Williams and 
Norgate. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Other Side of Greatness, and other Sermons (James Iverach); 
The Scientific Creed of a Theologian (Rudolf Schmid. Trans. 
lated from the Second Edition by J. W. Stoughton). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Papal Commission and the Pentateuch (Rev. Charles A. Briggs 
and Baron Friedrich Von Hliigel). Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 
Science and Religion (Rev. Lord William Gascoyne Cecil). Hodder 

and Stoughton. 35. 6d. net. 

The Mother of Jesus (J. Herbert Williams). Kegan Paul. 6s. 


TRAVEL 
My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East (Moncure D. Conway), 


Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 
Sketches from Normandy (Louis Becke). Laurie. 6s. 
VERSE 
The Truce of God, and other Poems (William Stevens. New Edition), 


Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems (Arthur Pfungst. Translated from the Third German Edition 
by E. F. L. Gauss); The Holy Well, and other Poems (William 
Moore). Kegan Paul. 55. net each. 

A Selection from the Verses of John B. Tabb (Alice Meynell). 
and Oates. 2s. 6d. net. 


Burns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bodleian, In the Name of the (Augustine Birrell. Second Edition), 
Stock. 2s 6d. net. 

Cavalry on Service (Translated from the German of General von 
Pelet-Narbonne by Major D’A. Legard). Hugh Rees. 

Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes (Lina Eckenstein). Duck- 
worth. 35. 6d. net. 

Flock, The (Mary Austin). Constable. 6s. net. 

His People (R. B. Cunninghame Graham). Duckworth. 6s. 

House of Quiet, The (Arthur Christopher Benson). Murray. 8s. net. 

Literature, Irish, A Text Book of (Part I. Eleanor Hull). Dublin: 
Gill. London: Nutt. 35. net. 

Littérature Francaise, Esquisse Historique de la, au Moyen Age (pat 
Gaston Paris). Paris: Armand Colin. 3/7.50. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish on Friday, Nov. 30, the 


ME OIRS 
F 
PRINCE HOHENLOHE. 


Authorised by PRINCE ALEXANDER OF HOHENLOHE- 
SCHILLINGSFURST, and Edited by FRIEDRICH CURTIUS. 

The English Edition supervised by GEORGE A, CHRYSTAL, B.A. 

With 5 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. 2 vols. 24s. net. 

(Prospectus on application. 

*.* Early application for this Work is advised, as it 
cannot be reprinted before Christmas, 

It will be ready at all Booksellers’ and ali the principal 
Libraries, including Messrs. Mudie’s, W. H. Smith’s, and 
Boots’, on Friday next. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon 
_ and Burma. Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Medium 8vo. with numerous I}lustrations. MAMMALIA, £1. 
FISHES, 2 vols. £1 each. BIRDS, Vol. I. £1; Vols. I.-IV. 15s. each. REP- 
TILIA and BATRACHIA, £1. MOTHS, 4 vols. £1 each. HYMENOPTERA, 
Vols. I. and Il. £1 each. ARACHNIDA, 1 vol. 10s. RHYNCHOTA, Vols. I.-II1. 
BUTTERFLIES, Vol. 1. COLEOPTERA, Vol. I. ros. 
London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta and Simla : 
Thacker, Spink, & Co. Thacker & Co., Ltd. Burma: Myles Standish 


Music of To-morrow, The, and other Studies (Lawrence Gilman). 
Lane. 45. 6d. net. 

Singer, The Art of the (W. J. Henderson). 

Winged Words. Lane. 75. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—The Pall Mall, 15.3 
The Smart Set, 1s. ; The Captain, 6¢. ; The Wide World, 62; 
The Grand, 6¢. ; The Railroad Man’s Magazine, 6d. 

For NOVEMBER 15:—Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; La Revue, 


2 fr.25. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 


Murray. 55. net. 


CONTENTS: 


CHIPPINGE. Chapters XXXV.- CONCERNING BANK RATE. 
XXXVIII. (Conclusion.) By STAan- Witruers. 


Ley J. WeyMan. 
MRS. PALLISER’S PEARLS. 
THACKERAY’S MAHOGANY TREE. Frank SAVILE. 


By Sir Francis CowLey BurNanpb. 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No. ::. OF CERTAIN OLD ENGLISH 
CHINA, By J. H. Yoxatt, M.?. 


By Mrs. RichMonp Ritcuie. 
THE HERO OF ROMANCE. By.  FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. 
ANSTRUTHER. Letters XXXIV.- 


Norreys ConngL. 
SHAKESPEARE. II. By Canon H.C. XLI._ By the Author of ‘' Elizabeth 
Beecuine, D.Litt. and her German Garden.” 


by 


By 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ombay : 
& Co., Rangoon. Berlin: Friedlinder & Sohn, Carlstrasse 11. 
€54 
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— 24 November, 1906 The Saturday Review. 
‘oT jot | Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Book 
IS CW DOOKS 
Black, 1 a a 
*thuen, 
en THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Something Entirely New. 
FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION, 
sail Never Attempted Before. 
er anc 
Every Reader of THE SATURDAY REVIEW is advised to send to Messrs. 
net. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, or ask his Bookseller, for a Prospectus, with specimen 
tea pages, of the new 
Tess, 
Dictionary of Christ 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 
8.8 The Gospels, Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 
. With Portrait. 15s. net. 
linger. Edited by J. HASTINGS, O.D., 
ings, 
the first of ready To be two vols. TO BE READY ON NOVEMBER 238. 
size to Hastings’ Bible ictionary rice per vol.—in cloth, 21s. net; in half- 
san morocco. gilt top, 26s. net. PERSONAL ADVENTU RES AND ANEC- 
™ This Work is probably the greatest boon ever conferred upon Ministers and all DOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. Py Col. JAMES P. ROBERTSON, 
h) Bible Students. Do not fail to see it. C.B. With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 
rach) ; 
Trans- THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. An Account 
lodder THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND of the Repatriation of the Boers and Natives in Orange River Colony. By 
ITs HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT y G. B. BEAK. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 
Briggs 
By Prof. H. M. Gwatkin, D.D., Cambridge. Two vols. Post 8vo. 12s. net. 
t. © Prof. Gwatkin has at last produced his menguen opus.” —The Times. NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Lodder SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE GOSPEL HISTORY AND ITS THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 
TRANSMISSION FLOOR. By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of ‘The King with Two 
By Prof. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge. Post 8vo. price 6s. net ge 
y Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge. Post Svo. price 6s. net. A CHORUS OF “CHARMING!” 
nway). THE BOOK OF PSALMS MANCHESTER DIAN. Miss Coleridge has not hitherto. writ 
: by | 'CHES —‘* Miss Coleridge not hitherto writtem 
BY | anything so purely Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’ 
Post 8vo. ros. 6d. (New Volume, INTERNATIONAL CriTICAL ComMENTARY.) | piece of work.” 
* At once the fullest and the most authoritative commentary we possess on this 
book of Scripture."— The Bookman. QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By St. Joun 
THE FOU RTH GOSPEL LUCAS, Author of “‘ The Absurd R epentance.” 
ition). WORLD.—“‘A very clever novel, of an unusual kind.” 
ITS PURPOSE AND THEOLOGY. By Rev. E. F. Scorr, B.A. (Oxon). ACADEMY .—* Full of wit and epigram.’ ‘ 
‘diti Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. OUTLOOK.—“ Worthy of an honourable place amongst the good novels of @ 
season unusually rich in them.” 
illiam JESUS AND NICODEMUS THE MILLMASTER. By C. Hotmes Cavuttey 
A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Rev. Jonn Rerp, M.A. Post |* 
Burs 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. VORKSHIRE POST.—“ A novel of universal appeal.” 
MORNING LEADER.—“A singularly interesting first novel.” 
A H ISTORY OF THE SCOTSMAN.—*“ A fascinating character study. 
REFOR MATION YORKSHIRE OBSERV ER.—* A work of many-sided excellence.” 
ition). By Principal T. M. Lixpsay, D.D. Vol. I. The Reformation in Germany, OCCASION'S of FORELOCK. ” By Viotet A. 
from its Beginning to the Religious Peace of Augsburg. Post 8vo. ros. 6d. MA NCHE "ER This 
best English history of the Reformation in Germany.”—Prof. in SUNDAY TIME A good of the moment. 
NEIWS.—* 
*,* Vol. II., dealing with The Reformation in Lands beyond Germany,” is in 
Duck acter it 
uck- 
A GRAMMA THE BASKET OF FATE. By Sipney 
G M R OF PICKERING, Author of “‘ Verity,” ‘‘ The Key of Paradise,” &c. 
NEW TESTAM ENT GREEK TATLER.—‘‘ An engaging story of real English life.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Well and vivaciously written.” 
2 (par estament Gree’ e do not see how it cou ave been better done, and it will LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HIL 
standard grammar of New Testament Greek.” D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. 
nan) Portraits, demy S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST 
By D. W. Forrest, D.D., Edinburgh, Author of “‘ The Christ of History 
and of Experience.” Second Edition. ‘Post 8vo. 6s. 
“A stimulating volume, and one irresistible in its literary gy = -— ” NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
Chronicle. | OF PALESTINE. By the Rev 
, 6d. 5 THE NEW REFORMATION HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of ‘‘Murray’s Handbook to Syria and 
RECENT EVANGELICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE ROMAN Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
evue, CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. Joun A. Bain, M.A. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. DAILY TELEGRAPH.—**A book of abounding interest and bright, 
net. inspiriting vitality. ‘Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the 
“A remarkable book. It should be read even iby those who usually look at no | most amusing and entertaining travel-books we have ever met, 
— print but what they find in the Id a state of matters in the | and its attraction is largely due to the originality and freshness 
samens — in which we live which few have any idea of, and which it concerns of its scheme.” 
veryone to know.” —Sritish Weekly. 
WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH 
CHRISTIAN THEISM AND A SHENG, 
ndian Civil Service; Deputy Commissioner of Almora oyal 8vo. wit 
G. SPIRITUAL MON ISM Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, 21s. net. 
GOD, FREEDOM, AND IMMORTALITY, IN VIEW OF MONISTIC DAILY MAIL.—‘‘The photograph has never been turned to such 
EVOLUTIO N. By Rev. W. L. Waker, Author of “The Spirit and the | SUperbD use as it has, in Mr, Shecving’ s story of his soeaiel mission 
Incarnation,” “The Cross and the Kingdom.” 8vo. 9s. to Western Tibet. Mr. Sherrin jeasant narrative of his wander- 
The RF. ORTON. D.D., in a recent 3 sermon, made a strong appeal ines is full of and easi mparted erudition.” 
ence to read and study this book. e sal Any one who has been at all 
by the Of Haeckel and = school wall argument there ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. 
irs ssion erican 
By veel ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General ; ner to 
Abyssinia, 1993-1904. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo. 
- HASTI NGS’ 12s, 6d. net. 
L MORNING POST.—‘* Decidedly interesting and instruetive. The 
LP, DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE story is no tale of dry-as-dust diplomacy, but quite a human 
MR. Now complete in Five Volumes (including the Extra Volume, containing jocument.” 
c1V.- important Articles, and full Indexes.) Published a per Volume, in cloth, NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
abeth in 345. sets also | had in oh Sp elegant HEARTLESS HOME 
~~? ings, prices on application. Full wit 
pages, free. MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harry 
_“ The standard authority for Biblical students of the present generation.” GRAHAM. Illustrated by D. S. GROESBECK. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 
The Timese DAILY MAIL.—“ This is a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our 
J perusal of it with much laughter.” 
Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. : 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LTD. London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 4; and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s 


LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. 


With 5 Photogravure Portraits. 
A.FEW EARLY NOTICES IN THE PRESS :— 


4 volume of singular interest and distinction." —Daily News. 

4 possession for all time." —Morning Post. 

“* To all interested in the literary life this will be THE MOST IMPORTANT 
AND ATTRACTIVE BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

** It is not easy to disclose the contents of this remarkable book, for remarkable 
it is. Those who appreciate plain living and high thinking should turn to this 
delightful volume." —Standard. 

“Candid, natural, characteristic, and amusing ; full of temperament, good sense, 
fine feeling. A work of permanent authority and value.”"—7ribune. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. net- 


“An account which ‘aims at being intelligible without the help of much pre- 
liminary knowledge.’ The illustrations are very numerous and helpful.” — 7 


Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By EDWARD McCURDY. _ 13 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 
8s. net. 


‘ On every page of this remarkable volume there springs forth something grand, 
vivid, spiritually significant.”—Daily Neus. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
AND THE KINQG’S CRAFTSMEN. 


By W. R. LETHABY.  Photogravure Frontispiece and 
125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


From its crowded associations, and the many lovely minor works it contains, as 
well as its own intrinsic beauty, this church must be held by every Englishman as 
the supreme work of art in the world. 


WATTEAU. 
By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most original and unconventional attempts in the sphere of criticism. 
With a subtlety of analysis worthy of a Baudelaire, he discovers the key to the 
mysterious fascination of Watteau’s art."—Daily Mail. 


CORREGGIO. 
By T. STURGE MOORE. 
7s. 6d. net. 


"Mr. Sturge Moore says things which have never been said before, and 
expresses a theory of art which has long been acted on, but never yet clearly 
expounded. Well worth reading.” —77ribune. 


55 Illustrations, pott 4to. 


NEWEST FICTION. Ready 
OLD FIREPROOF. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. 


Colonel ————- writes: ‘‘] could not put it down till I had read 
every word. ... There are, thank God, a good many such as ‘ Old 
Fireproof,’ born leaders of men. ... Toc nd volunteers needs 
something near akin to a Bayard—one such as‘ Fireproof.’ Such have 
been our Empire Builders.”’ 


Reasons why this book should be read :— 


1. Because it is the work of an eye-witness, and it is a true picture. 
2. For its enthusiastic yet sane patriotism. 

3. For its plain statement of the soldier's creed. 

4. For its presentment of an officer and a gentleman. 


THE HEART THAT KNOWS. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of ‘* The Kindred 
of the Wild.” 6s. 


This book deals with the adventurous life of sailors and fisherfolk, and there is a 
strong dramatic love interest running through it. 


DON-A-DREAMS. 
By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 6s. 


_ The story of a youth of high purpose but unpractical ideas. The life of a great 
city, with its grim realities, is presented as the scene of his struggles. 


everywhere. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
656 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE THIS WEEK: 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S “EVELYN’S DIARY.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum, 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS, 


OFFICES: 6 BELL’s BuILDINGS, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. ~- 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 


receipt of a Post Card addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 


lll JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Books at Reduced Prices. 


GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124 pp.). 
Librarians, all interested in 
Literature are invited to apply for above. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED C AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


i will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 26, 1906, and two following days, at One 
o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS (framed and in the portfolio), including plates 
from J. M. W. Turner's ‘* Liber Studiorum,” some fine impressions in the first state ; 
etchings by Rembrandt and A. Diirer, &c., the property of a gentleman ; portraits 
by Samuel Cousins after Sir T. Lawrence ; fancy subjects of the English School, 

ter G. Morland, W. RK. Bigg, J. Ward, F. Wheatley, and others ; portraits in 

mezzotint and stipple, after Sir J. Reynolds, G. Romney, Sir G. Kneiler, Sir A. 
——— and others, &c. ; and a few oil paintings and drawings in water-colours, 
including a landscape by P. Nasmyth. A Collection of Views and Engravings, 
principally relating to Brighton, the property of Samuel S. Fisher, Esq., late of 
Marine Parade, Brighton. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, December 1, at One o'clock precisely, AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, including specimens 


of John Gay, Dr. Johnson, D. Garrick, John Locke, Racine, Voltaire, and others ;_ 


Rare Letters of the Actress Mrs. Clive; Sign-manuals of Sovereigns; a fine 
series of Letters and Poems by T. Hood ; interesting Documents relating to the 
Civil Wars ; an important Series of French State Papers. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF L. W. HODSON, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their Galleries, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 3, and two following days, at One o'clock 

precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS and valuable 

and rare PRINTED BOOKS, the property of L. W. Hodson, Esq., of Compton 
Hall, Wolverhampton. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The Latest Thoughts on 
the Best Card Game. 


Mr. W. DALTON’S 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


PRICE 5/- NET. 


NOW READY. 


Mr. Dalton's new book is made up 
of articles which have appeared in 
the SATURDAY REviEw. The book is 
published in both white and art-green 
doths, so that purchasers may make 


their chotce. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The Morning Leader says:—‘*Mr. Dalton may be called an 
eclectically practical teacher. . . Everything he says is illuminating. 
Experienced players will read the book with pleasure in its breadth 
and soundness ; beginners will, by its aid, become experienced.” 


Public Opinion says :—** ‘ “‘ Saturday” Bridge’ presents so many 
fascinating problems, and suggests such interesting and in some cases 
daring solutions, that the average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command a the game. Mr. Dalton not only 
writes admirably on an enticing game, but has much that is novel to 
say. 

The Sunday Times says:—‘‘ As an authority on Bridge, Mr. 
Dalton’s supremacy is acknowledged. ‘** Saturday ” Bridge’ is written 
not for the tyro, but for the player who already has a sufficient grasp of 
the game to desire an expert opinion as to what should be done in a 
Particular set of curcumstances. ‘‘‘ Saturday” Bridge’ will no doubt 
be in demand in country houses during the coming holiday season.” 


Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free 5s. 3a. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1906. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources 63,019°866 O75. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. “ 13622 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Cost per ton 

Dr. Cost. milled. 
To Mining Expenses £53,514 3 9 Horr 6°806 
Developing oe oe 7 8 2 4°701 
Reduction Expenses .. ee ee ee 29,392139 § 6 4'203 
General Expenses oe oe 4,042 16 3 © o 10°485 
Head Office Expenses .. ae ve 2,679 3 1 © 
Additions to Machinery and Plant .. ee 2,171 9 5 ° 0 5°632 
£102,865 17 7 2 2°812 
Working Profit .. 162,526 13 10 115 1°558 
£265,392 11 5 4217 4°370 


Value per ton 


Cr. Value. milled. 

By Gold Account -. £265,392 11 5 4217 4°370 
Dr. 
To Exchange and Commission 47°99 9 2 
Profits Tax (Estimated).. 14,782 0 o 
Net Profit .. ee 353,465 tt 
£167,007 0 3 

Cr. a 

By Balance Working Profit brought down... - « «+ £162,526 13 1 


Interest and Sundry Revenue.. oe oe oe oo oo 4,480 0 5 


£167,007 0 3 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. _ 
Machinery and Plant .. oe oe ee ee ce £2,395 23 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist October, 1906. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. 


24,635°798 ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis.. oe 7°181 dwts, 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, 
Dr. Cost per ton 
To Mining Expenses— Cost. milled. 
Mining .. oe £52,184 35 8 
Developing 


7,953 12 4 


£60,038 8 o £017 6'o10 


Reduction Expenses ee oe me e+ 16,603 3 10 © 4 10°094 
General Expenses :— 

Mine ee oe oe 3,563 17 1 © 0483 

Head Office ee ee oe oe ee 1,66) 6 5 © 0 5°839 

481,884 15 4 £1 3 10°27 

Working Profit .. oe or 21,933 16 6 o 6 4°722 


£103,818 11 10 10 3°150 


Value per ton 


Cr. Value. milled. 
By Goid Account ++ £103,818 11 10 10 
Dr. 
To Interest ‘ oe £664 310 
et Profit .. eo oe oe ee oe ee ee 21,269 12 8 
421,933 16 6 
Cr. 


By Balance Working Profit brought down .. os oa eo £2 ,933 16 6 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £1,601. 
The Capital Expenditure for the Quarter has amounted to £14,973 11s. 4d. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 3ist October, 1906. 

WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


++ 20,889°222 ozs. 
7°281 dwts. 


Dr. Cost. Cost per ton 
To Mining Expenses— milled. 
Mining £31,676 5 2 & 
Developing. . 9154 2 3 
42,830 7 5 o 14 2°778 
Reduction Expenses ee 13,474 9 4 


General Expenses— 
Mine... es oe oe ee 14 4 
Head Office .. oe ee eo 35915 3 10 


59,214 15 6 
Working Profit .. ee oe ee es 28,873 3 8 © 10 0°766 
£88,087 19 2 411 


Dr. 
To Net Profit .. oe ee ee ee £29,164 6 © 


Value per ton 
milled. 
£t 10 8'440 


Cr. Value. 
By Gold Account ee oe oe oe £88,087 19 2 


Balance Working Profit brought down es eo oe 
Interest .. ee ee 


e+ £28,873 3 8 
oe 29m 2 4 
£29,164 6 o 
Nore.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the Profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £2,441. 
The Capital Expenaiture for the Quarter has amounted to £10,345 18. 8d. 
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CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1906. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources ..  -. ee 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


32,792°323 O2- 
10°413 dwts. 


Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
Dr. & s. 
To Mining Expenses oe 36,007 7 9°875 
Developing ee es es 383 14 0 1°528 
Reduction Expenses oe 8 3 © 7 2°132 
General Expenses oe 2,885 13 31 © 10°163 
Monthly amount written off for additions - 

to Machinery and Plant oe oe 1,235 © 0 © 0 5§'050 
Head Office Expenses .. “ oe ee 2,703 4 10 © 0 10°644 
64,979 2 7 I I 3°392 
Working Profit .. oe oe ee e+ 69,037 17 7 I 2 7°344 
£134,017 0 2 £2 3 10°735 


Value per ton 


EDUCATION. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 


A N EXAMINATION ror TWO FOUNDATION 
d SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls under sixteen years of age, will be helg 
at the School on DECEMBER 12, 13, and 14. These Scholarships exempt the 
holders from payment of Tuition Fees. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the HEapMisTRESs of the School. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


3 Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
fiodelling. Composition Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar. 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovisa Gann, 
Superintendent and 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 

~ University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 

include London Matriculation (zst Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 

tst Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. HAPPeRFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, Hampsteap, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction, 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders, 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus, 


Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 
(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘Trials. For appoint- 

ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of *‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 

—, eeu with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
aida Hill. 


ARGATE,.—CLIFTONVILLE,—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastem 
Esplanade. 


Value. milled. 

Cr. s. d s. 
By Gold Account .. ee 134,087 0 2 2 3 10°736 
Dr. £s.d 
To Profits Tax (Estimated).. on oe 4,107 12 0 
et Profit .. oe oe oe ee os 67,384 12 
473,491 13 12 
Cr. 
By Working Profit brought down Pr $a ee oe +» 69,037 17 7 
Interest and Sundry Revenue .. ée on ao os ee 2,453 16 4 
471,491 13 11 
s. 
Machinery, Plant, and Buildings .. as 8,642 10 0 
Less Amount appropriated for additions to Machinery and Plant 1,328 17 7 
47,313 12 5 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


ONSLOW HALL. 


ONSLOW HALL, originally ‘‘ The Cavalry College,” is specially equipped for 
the preparation and training of a strictly limited number of resident pupils. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. Large gymnasium and recreation hall. Miniature rifle range. 
Billiard-room. Electric light. Central heating. Detached science laboratory. 
Playing fields in the Old Deer Park, opposite to Onslow Hall. Dressing-room with 
lockers and douche bath. Military Instructor for gymnastics and physical training, 
fencing, and boxing. Riding and swimming And 

The system of education in force at Onslow Hall is designed to meet the require- 
ments not merely of Army candidates, but of all who desire a sound mental and 
physical training on the most modern and common-sense lines, whether preparing 
for the Diplomatic, Consular, and Civil Services, or the Universities. No attempt 
is made to secure success by severe mental pressure, commonly called ‘‘ cramming,” 
but expert instruction and steady discipline are relied on to produce the best 
results. The aim is to arouse the intelligence of pupils, to make them think, and 
teach them how to learn. 

The value of the system is emphasised by the following results— 

MILITIA COMPETITIVE. 
October and March, 1906. 
THIRD..O. de Trafford. 20th ..W. U. M. Campbeil. 
13th....S. O. Robinson. 2and..W. C. Wilson. 
16th ....G. B. Bosanquet. 23rd..G. H. Westbury. 
agth ..H. H. Clarke. 
ARMY QUALIFYING EXAMINATION. 
September and March, 1026. 


a5th..A. F. A. Hooper. 
3oth..T. H. O. Crawley 
Sist L. Salier. 


G. A. Blackburn. M. F. D. Cobbold. B. L. Jones. 

L. W. Blakiston. W. F. Dawson. J. A. Markham. 
C. G. Bowyer-Smijth. P. W. Barrington Foote. J.C. Walker. 
C. G. Buckle. R. Law. *A. O'H. Wright. 
G. 1. Carmichael. D. C. M. Lawrie. G. D, Yeatman. 


* Qualified for Royal Artillery. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST. 
July, 1906, and December, 1905. 
WOOLWICH. 
1oth .. W. E. Buckingham. 
SANDHURST. 


14th..C. N. Chadwick. nd..P. N.Sanderson. 83th..C. G. Buckle. 
t5th..G. I. Carmichael. 61st..M. F. D. Cobbold. 97th..J. D. Grafton-Wignall. 
asth..H. E. Slattery. 77th ..J. Stanford. 153rd..G. D. ¥ 


INDIAN POLICE. 
FIRST.. H. Lillie.... July, 1906. SECOND.. H. T. Wickham .. July, 1904. 
PROMOTION. 
10 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


asth..H. Smithson. 56th..B. F. Rhodes, 


Upwards of TWO Bee gs Officers were successfully prepared in subjects 
ai 


“D” during the last two years. 
Special preparation for Interpreterships in French and German. 
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M ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. ‘Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NEw boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 


School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 


and backward. oliday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 
ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 


Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 
ounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
‘oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PRiNcIPAL. 


M R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
4 Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 


WICH.—July, 1903: D. 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial) July, 1905: H. Hussey 
(Somerset L.I.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. Need: 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 

19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. BELL, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Wuez er, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from Socantaav. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstock. 
Hitt, Hampsreap.—Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply 

the Misses Homes. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel! Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music 
Languages special features. Fees, 43—54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 
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Cr. 
I By Property— 4 s. & ad 
WI | BANK CO IER _.Freehold, Mineral Rights, &c. .. Pon os 131,052 7 4 
9 Buildings .. 20,800 4 3 
Machinery and Plant .. ee “ es oe 54,236 14 6 
LIMITED. Railway Sidings ee oe 6,544 7 7 
Shafts and Development ee és $e . 2,333 8 10 
Reservoir, Surface Works, &c. ee 35415 9 10 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT Furniture oe oe ae ee 997 2 2 
Live Stock, Vehicles and Harness .. 338 9 10 
1,535 12 0 
For the YEAR ended gist AUGUST, 1906. Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd.— aad 
Submitted at the Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, 309 Shares, 128. paid, and 25s. per Share 
deposit for Boys.. oe os oe 571 13 0 
held in the Board Room, Exploration Buildings, Johannesberg, on 
Wednesday, 17 October, 1906, at 3 p.m. BagsinCirculation .. 325 16 2 
‘ Coal Stock at Depot and in Transit oe oe 506 5 4 
To the Shareholders, Sundry Debtors.. 25,004 10 10 
WITBANK COLLIERY, LIMITED. Cash—_ ‘ 
African Banking Corporation, Limited, Fixed 
GeNTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit to you their Report, together with Deposit .. Fe 6 6 
the Reports of the Consulting Engineer and the Manager, for the year ended Bank of Africa, Limited, Fixed Deposit .. ans é 
gust August, 1906, and also the Financial Statements made up to that date. ay ” Current Account .. 11,416 3 5 
Your Company’s property holding remains as last reported, viz. :— Cash at Mine os 
its) ee oe oe os 225 < 
Ble-boklaagte, all Mineral Rights .. 53 £304,075 15 10 


4,216 Morgen, 


-equal to about 8,920 English acres. Your Company acquired Options over four 
Farms in various districts ; but the results of boreholes put down and of prospecting 
-on the neighbouring properties having been disappointing, these Options have been 
abandoned, and the expenses incurred have been written off in the Appropriation 


‘Account. 
MINING OPERATIONS. 

The Manager’s Report furnishes full details of the past year’s operations. From 
ahe attached statement it will be seen that the Output for the year has totalled 
333,883 tons, being a decrease of 2,888 tons upon that of the preceding year. 

Your Company was again fortunate in obtaining a share of the C.S.A.R. 
Contract, the greater portion of the Company's output being, as usual, taken by the 
Mines on the Rand. The quality of the Coal has been kept up to its high 
-standard, which has been confirmed by careful tests made during the year by some 
of the most important consumers. 

FINANCIAL, 

The Appropriation Account for the twelve months under review may be 
summarised as under :— 

‘By Balance brought forward from previous year ee 

Profit realised during the year os oe oo 

Interest and Sundry Revenue 


443,886 11 6 
28,540 8 5 
2,781 1 9 


To Auditors’ and Directors’ Special Remuneration for 


the previous year .. ‘a ‘e £1,710 0 © 
Royalty paid to Government .. oe oe ae 426 9 3 
Sundry Options written off .. 3149 4 6 
Prospecting and Drilling written off -_ 2,194 2 0 
Expenditure on Township... 542 15 0 


Dividend No. 5 (15 per cent.), declared’ for the 
year ended 3rst August, 1906. . 


39,522 10 9 


Leaving a balance to be carried forward of £35,685 10 11 


The following items of Capital Expenditure have been incurred during the past 
‘year, viz. :— 

Machinery and Plant .. 2,907 38 
Reservoirs and Surface Works I 5 
Furniture, Live Stock, Kc. ee 85 17 1 

44.004 19 7 


DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of 15 per cent. (3s. per Share) was declared for the year ended 31st 
‘August, 1906, payable to Shareholders registered on the rsth September, 1906. 


MANAGEMENT. 

During the absence of your Consulting Engineer, Mr. S. C. Thomson, on leave, 
the Assistant Consulting Engineer, Mr. D. Wilkinson, has acted for him. 

Your acknowledgments are due to these two Officials, to: your Manager, Mr. 
H. L. Tamplin Lewis, to your Business Manager, Mr. F. A. Gillam, and to the 
Staff generally, for the able and zealous manner in which they have carried out 
‘their duties during the past year. 


DIRECTORATE. 

_ You will be asked to confirm the appointment of Mr. W. H. Lilienfeld as a 
Director of the Company in place of Mr. A. Reyersbach, who resigned his seat on 
the Board. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Company’s Articles of Association, 
Messrs. W. H. Dawe and H. A. Rogers retire from the Board by rotation, but, 
— eligible, they offer themselves for re-election. 

our Board have, with extreme regret, to record the decease of Mr. W. H. 
Rogers, who has been associated with the Company since its inception. 


AUDITORS. 
_The retiring Auditors, Mr. J. P. Ablett and Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co., 
*being eligible, seek re-appointment. You will be asked to appoint Auaitors for the 
current year, and to fix the remuneration for the past Audit. 
We are, Gentlemen, obediently yours, 
W. H. DAWE, Chairman. 
H. A. ROGERS 
J. H. RYAN 
k. GOLDMANN 


Directors. 
JEPPE 
V.H. LILIENFELD 


Johannesburg, 9th October, 1906. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist August, 1906. 


R. 
“To Capital— 
210,000 Shares of £1 sterling each, fully paid oe ° 210,000 0 Oo 
Premium on Issue of New Shares .. oe ee ee “a 10,412 10 0 


Sundry Shareholders— 
Dividend No. 5 Unpaid.. 
Sundry Creditors— 


31,500 0 


Trade Accounts, Native Wages, Railage,&c. 16,477 14 1 
Balance— 
Appropriation Account .. ee és oe oe oo 35,655 10 11 


Contingent Liability on Shares— 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Limited—309 Shares at &s... £183 12 0 


£304,075 15 10 


H. G. L. PANCHAUD, Secretary. W. H. DAWE, Chairman. 
H. A. ROGERS, } 


J. H. RYAN, } 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Accounts of the 
Witbank Colliery, Limited, together with the Vouchers and Documents relating 
thereto, and that in our opinion the above Balance Sheet is full and fair, containing 
the particulars required by the Articles of Association, and properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit-a true and correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the books. 


J. P. ABLETT, F.C.P.A. 
Cc. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 


ohannesburg, 
Incorporated Accountants (Eng.) 


Auditors. 
5th October, 1906. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT, Year ended 3ist August, 1906. 


Dr. 
To Auditors’ Fees— 


& «& 
For past year oe oe os oe oe 210 0 Oo 
Directors’ Remuneration— 
For past Year, in accordance with Articles of 
Association oe oe oo ee +. 1,300 0 0 
1,710 0 0 
or Year ended 31st Au; 26 2 
Amounts Written Off— 
Options on Farms and Expenses connected 
therewith .. oe oe oe 3349 4 6 
Prospecting and Diamond Drilling .. eo 2,894 2 0 
— 5343 6 6 
Expenditure in Connection with Township— 
Tree Planting, Survey Expenses, and Witbank- 
Springs Railway ee 542 35 0 
Dividend No. 5 (15 per cent.)— 
For Year ended 31st August, 1906 gs oe 31,500 0 0 
Balance— 
‘To Balance Sheet .. oe oe 35,685 tr 
NOTE—The Royalty to Govern- 
ment for past Year has 
not yet been paid. and 
will appear in next Year's 
Account. 
£75,208 1 8 
Cr. 
By Balance— 
Appropriation Account 31st August, 1905 es 43,886 11 6 
Balance— 
From Revenue and Expenditure Account, being 
Profit for Year erded 31st August, 1906 .. 28,540 8 § 
Sundry Revenue— 
Stands sold, Witbank Township oo « 975 00 
Stand Licenses oe ee oe ee 2210 4 
Rent ... oo ee oe 633 35 
Interest ee oe 35349 36 
2,781 9 
475,208 1 8 


W. H. DAWE, Chairman. 


H. A. ROGERS} 
J. H. RYAN | 


H. G. L. PANCHAUD, Secretary. 


Directors. 


Examined and found correct. 
J. P. ABLETT, F.C.P.A. 
Cc. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 


Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants (Eng.) 


Johannesburg, 5 October, 1906. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


At the Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, held in the Board Room, 
Exploration Buildings, Joh burg, on Wednesday, 17th October, 1906, 
Mr. W. H. Dawe in the Chair. 


The Chairman said (inter alia) :—The Directors’, Consulting Engineer's and 
Manager's Reports, together with the Financial Statements, made up to the 
31st August last, reveal the fact that the past twelve months’ work has resulted 
satisfactorily. It is true that the profit is less than that of the previous year, but, 
in view of the keen competition which exists in the Coal trade, this difference is not 
at all surprising, and certainly it is less than might have been expected. hat this 
is the case is, in my opinion, attributable tothe very excellent quality of the Coal 
which is produced from your Mine—a quality which has been second to no other 
Coal produced in the Transvaal, and which, I am glad to say, is still improving. 
From the Statements for the Financial Year, which ended on the 31st August 
last, you will gather that the profit made during the twelve months amounted to 
£28,540 8s. sd., whilst sundry revenue was accountable for £2,781 1s. od., together 
giving an actual profit of £31,321 10s. 2d. The apportionment of this amount is 
clearly shown both in the Directors’ Report and in the statement of the Appropria- 
tion Account. .. . The Dividend (No. 5) of r5 per cent., which was declared for the 

year, absorbed the sum of £31,500. The declaration of this Dividend speaks 
for itself, and cannot be regarded S you with any other feeling than one of satisfac- 
tion. After allowing for the various amounts to which I have referred, a balance is 
carried forward to the credit of the Appropriation Account for the current year of 
435,685, which amount is fully represented by the liquid assets of the Company. 
The new Railway line, which has been constructed from a point near Witbank, to 
Brakpan, will in all probability be opened early in December. This line will be a 


distinct advantage to your Company, as it will mean a saving of 29 miles between 
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Witbank and Germiston. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. | 


JUST OUT. First Edition already exhausted. Second Impression in the Press. 


LORD MILNER’S WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1897 TO THE PEACE OF VEREENIGING IN 1902. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, 
With Portraits and Map. 


DEMY 8vo. 583 PAGES. WITH AN INDEX. PRICE 15s. NET. 
This book contains much new and hitherto unpublished information with regard to— 
Lord Milner’s administration prior to the Bloemfontein Con- | Fg Bond agitation in Cape Colony during the war. 


ference. beginnings of civil administration in the new Colonies. 
The manner in which the Conference was brought about. | The history of the negotiations leading to the Surrender of 
Lord Milner’s relations with General Butler Mr. Schreiner. | Vereeniging — 


As well as on many minor matters now related for the first time. It gives Lord Milner’s speeches in a form absolutely correct. It contains 
a reply to the criticisms of the German General Staff upon Lord Roberts’ strategy in hie engagements with the Burgher forces. The volume 
will be found also to exhibit the unprecedented difficulties by which Lord Milner was surrounded, and the injurious influence which the play 
of English party politics exercised upon the circumstances and duration of the late war. The narrative, as a whole, is a powerful object-lesson 
in the necessity for the creation of a Representative Council of the Empire. 


READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. Price 15s. net. 


THE AR MY IN 1 906. By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
THE TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. OF WAR HOSPITALS. 


Described from Personal Experiences during the South African War. By SISTER X. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


SIDNEY HERBERT LORD HERBERT OF LEA. A Memoir. By LORD STANMORE. 
= With Pertraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 24s. net. 
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